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At a time when Congress is formulat- 
ing new and heavier taxes to meet in 
part mounting expenditures on the De- 
fense Program, terms of the latest Brit- 
ish budget, now going through its final 
legislative stages in the House of Com- 
mons, are significant. 

March 31, 1941, marking the end of 19 
months of war, also marked the first full 
British fiscal year of war. The budget 
for 1941-42 presented to the House of 
Commons a week later is the first of 
the four war budgets to be constructed 
on the basis of a realistic recognition of 
the economic and financial implications 
of total war. The first war budget, re- 


“The British Budget, 19 41-42' 


vising the original estimates for the year 
ended March 31, 1940, was presented 3 
weeks after the outbreak of war, the 
second in April 1940 after 7 months of 
war, and the third in July 1940 after the 
collapse of France. These budgets have 
been characterized by a progressive rise 
in war expenditure and by correspond- 
ing increases in taxation, imposed on a 
people who before the war was bearing 
the heaviest tax burden of any major 
power. The table below shows the ac- 
tual budget results for the 4 years ended 
March 31, 1941, and the estimates for 
the current year. 


Budget of the United Kingdom 


{In thousands of pounds] 


















































— 1937-38, 1938-39, 1939-40, 1940-41, 1941-42. 
actual actual actual actual estimate 
Revenues: 
NN a eS SIE RE RPO ee TMS 297, 986 335, 901 390, 083 523, 949 605, 000 
Other internal taxes 173, 360 184, 380 192, 850 267, 765 387, 000 
Customs and excise 335, 261 340, 526 400, 036 529, 039 578, 000 
Motor-vehicle duties 34, 608 35, 608 34, 086 38, 006 39, 000 
Other nontax revenue 31, 365 30, 870 32, 134 50, 108 27,000 
Total 872, 580 927, 285 | _1, 049, 189 1, 408, 867 1, 636, 000 
Expenditures: : 2 ‘ial 
Service on national debt and other consolidated 
fund services Sates 238, 779 244, 284 246, 866 247,175 272, 000 
Civil services 407, 765 423, 526 428, 790 417, 113 434, 957 
NS a aan hee ae EAP 262, 117 400, 239 | 1,141,451 | 3,220,000 | 13, 500,000 
Total 908, 661 1, 068, 049 | 1, 816, 873 3, 884, 288 4, 206, 957 
Ee EET Herne: _36, 081 |" 140,764 | _767, 684 | 2,475,421 | 2,570, 957 
! Excluding value of supplies from the United States under the Lease-Lend Act and payments under existing orders 
in the United States. 


The Rising Tide of Expenditure 


The figures of expenditure are of less 
practical interest than the curve of the 
rise in that expenditure. The table fol- 
lowing shows the total of expenditure by 
quarters since April 1938, as well as the 
separate item for “supply” expenditure, 
which covers the fighting and civil serv- 
ices, but excludes debt and other con- 
solidated fund services. 














[Millions of pounds sterling] 
Total 
—_ ’ Debt 
Period | expend- Supply servines 1 
iture | 
1938-34 | | 
First quarter 254. 1 156.7 | 78. 2 
Second quarter 237.5] 201.6 | 35.9 
Third quarter 283. 4 | 206. 3 | 73 I 
Fourth quarter 207. 4 259. 1 | f2. 1 
1939-40 | | 
First quarter | 205.9 216.9 79.0 
Second quarter 346. 6 | 304. 6 | 42.0 
Third quarter | 542. 5 | 492.2 | 80.3 
Fourth quarter 2631.9 | 586. 3 | 245 
1940-41 
First quarter 694.8 | 613.1 81.7 
Second quarter 915.3 874.9 | 40.4 
Third quarter 1,097.9 | 1,011.6 | 86.3 
Fourth quarter $1,176.2] 1,187.4 2 38.7 
' The debt service figures exclude the 3 percent interest 
paid by the fighting services to Exchequer on funds 
borrowed under the Defense Loans Act of 1937, which is 
used for payment of interest on the national debt, 
2 Includes £7,100,000 to sinking funds. 


I Including £17,000,000 to sinking funds. 
‘A more detailed analysis of the British 


budget position will appear in the Interna- 
tional Reference Service, vol. I, No. 35. 
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Thus, though the total expenditure 
during the past year was £3,884,000,000, 
in the fourth quarter of the year expendi- 
ture was running at a rate of £4,797,- 
000,000 (assuming that debt charges are 
evenly spread throughout the year). 
Expenditure on “supply,’’ which totaled 
£3,637,000,000 for the year, was running 
in the final quarter at a rate of £4,550,- 
000,000 per annum. These figures were 
nearly double the rate in the final quarter 
of the previous year, when total expedi- 
ture was running at the rate of £2,592,- 
000,000 per year and supply expenditure 
at £2,345,000,000. 


Financing the Deficit 


Of the deficit of £2,475,000,000 in 
1940-41, more than half was financed by 
receipts from the various savings issues, 
and the remainder by increasing the 
floating debt. A total of £1,150,600,000 
was raised from loans and savings 
issues, but that total cannot be taken as 
a true measure of new savings during the 
year. During the early months of the 
savings campaign considerable sums were 
mere transfers from other forms of sav- 
ings and investment into these issues. In 
later months the figures were also con- 
stantly influenced by sterling payments 
coming into the hands of those whose 
dollar and other oversea securities were 


requisitioned, or sold privately. Some 
portion of the investment by banks in 
National War Bonds could also not be 
regarded strictly as genuine current sav- 
ings. The figures were particularly 
swollen in July, when £104,000,000 of 44 
percent Conversion Loan was repaid. 
During the year the floating debt was 
increased from £1,489,200,000 to £2,813,- 
400,000, or approximately 89 percent. 
Whereas on March 31, 1940, half the 
floating debt consisted of “tender’’ Treas- 
ury bills, only 30 percent was thus ac- 
counted for on March 31, 1941, but 15 
percent was borrowed direct from the 
banks, in the form of deposit receipts, 
while tap bills and ways and means ad- 
vances together accounted for 49 percent, 
about the same percentage as last year. 


“Domestic Expenditure and the 
Inflationary Gap” 


Taking note of the concern which had 
manifested itself in past months, regard- 
ing what has come to be known as the 
“inflationary gap,” the Chancelior of the 
Exchequer pointed out in his budget 
speech that the measure of this gap was 
complicated and involved. Asserting 
that “there can be no single approach 
to the problems of total war,” he enumer- 
ated a list of measures by which the 
British Government has attacked the 
problem of curtailing civilian consump- 
tion, which is essential if an inflationary 
price spiral is to be avoided. He named 
rationing, price control, materials con- 
trol, direction of labor, etc—and con- 
tinued: 


The financial front has a vital part to play 
too. It would be a great mistake to suppose 
that the only object of paying taxes during 
the war is to hold in check the increase of 
debt with an eye to easier budgets in future 
years. Behind that purely financial purpose 
lie wider economic purposes which are directly 
relevant to the conduct of the war. 


Giving as the principal aims of war- 
time fiscal policy the concentration of 
productive effort on the war and the 
avoidance of a vicious spiral of rising 
costs and prices, he likened the British 
Government’s aim in using the price and 
materials controls, etc., to the building of 
a well-constructed dam, and added that 
there must also be an abatement of the 
force of the torrent if success in avoiding 
inflation is to be achieved. This obvi- 
ously involves the striking of a balance, 
not simply between revenue and expendi- 
ture, but between the spending power of 


2The distinction between “tender” and 
“tap” Treasury bills as those taken by the 
money market, on the one hand, and those 
issued “through the tap” to Government de- 
partments, on the other, and the exchange 
equalization account, became particularly 
blurred during the year, when a considerable 
number of “tap” bills were for a time fed 
direct to the banks. This practice appears 
to have been discontinued after the estab- 
lishment of deposit receipts. 
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the public and the volume of available 
goods. He stated that the measurement 
of the two sides of this balance involved 
a number of factors outside the Excheq- 
uer returns as such which are of neces- 
sity far from clear-cut or many of these 
measurements must rest upon estimates 
which involve complicated calculations 
and deductions based on incomplete 
data. 


Certain statistical material which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer described as 
“the very valuable first fruits of our New 
Central Statistical Office set up by the 
Prime Minister” * was published on budg- 
et day in the form of a White Paper 
(Command Paper 6261), entitled “An An- 
alysis of the Sources of War Finance and 
an Estimate of the National Income and 
Expenditure in 1938 and 1940.” 


This unique publication, an innova- 
tion of considerable significance, contains 
two series of statistical estimates. The 
first, which was prepared by the British 
Treasury, is designed to analyze the 
sources of war finance, while the sec- 
ond, prepared by the Central Statistical 
Office, is an estimate of the national in- 
come and expenditure in the calendar 
years 1938 and 1940. This second part is 
designed to measure in terms of money 
the main elements in the Nation’s income, 
expenditure, and savings, and the net 
amount of funds available for Govern- 
ment purposes from private sources. 


The important feature of these esti- 
mates insofar as they throw light on the 
measurement of the “potentially danger- 
ous inflationary gap” lies in the segrega- 
tion of expenditure met from overseas, as 
distinct from that met from domestic re- 
sources—a distinction suggested by Mr. 
Maynard Keynes in a radio broadcast 
address he made on September 23, 1940, 
on the subject of the British fiscal posi- 
tion after a year of war. 


The estimates of the British Treasury 
contained in the above-mentioned publi- 
cation for these two items are as follows: 


{Millions of pounds sterling] 





First 
toe half . Col 
year of | secon ol- : 
war, | year of] umn| F a 


Item Sept.1,} war, | 2as 
1939, to | Sept. 1, jannual — 
Aug.31, | 1940, to| rate 








1940 | Feb. 28, 
1941 
Total Government ex- 
penditure__.....-.--- 2,597 | 2,074 |4, 148 4, 67! 











Paid out of oversea 
sources: 
Proceeds of pre-war 











change Equalization 
ee ieee 184 204 | 408 388 
Other oversea sources. - 358 275 | 550 633 
Sw 542 479 | 958 1,021 

Net expenditure re- 

uiring domestic 
ee..........-..--| 2,055 | 1,505 |3, 190 3, 650 

















* This office now assembles for the informa- 
tion of the war cabinet and Government de- 
partments a regular series of statistics, and 
coordinates statistical data relating to war 
production, etc. 
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In the 18 months from September 1, 
1939, to February 28, 1941, £1,021,000,000 


' of British Government Expenditure (or 


24 percent of the total) was paid out of 
oversea sources. These included £388,- 
000,000 representing the proceeds of pre- 
war resources of the Exchange Equaliza- 
tion Account and £633,000,000, including 
the sale of Oversea securities and the em- 
ployment of the net increase of oversea 
sterling balances in London after allow- 
ing for foreign balances withdrawn. 
These figures are very much greater than 
was generally supposed. 

In addition there were available to the 
Exchequer certain extra budgetary re- 
ceipts of public departments, mainly the 
accumulation of the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund and the Government insur- 
ance schemes. During this period the 
balance sheet showing the sources of 
funds expended by the Government is 
given as follows: 


[Millions of pounds sterling] 




















First | 
First | halfof | First 18 
year of} second | months 
war, year of of war, 
Extra budgetary receipts |'Sept. 1, war, Sept. 1, 
1939, to| Sept. 1, | 1939, to 
Aug. 1,| 1940, to | Feb. 28, 
1940 | Feb. 28, | 1940 
1941 | 
| 
Revenue Sore 1, 148 837 | 1, 985 
Extra-budgetary receipts | 
of public departments__- 113 | 90 | 203 
Oversea sources...__-- 542 | 479 1, 021 
Tax accruals.......... 140 | —20 120 
Savings of local authori- | 
ties and institutions, | } 
and undistributed com } 
pany profits.____- 272 | 131 403 
Residue (reinvestment of | 
realized domestic cap- | 
ital assets, and net cur- | 
rent personal savings____- 382 557 939 
Government expenditure_| 2, 597 2, 074 4, 671 





The Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
that the conclusion reached from the 
British Treasury’s calculations seemed to 
“fortify his judgment that the difference 
between total expenditure and revenue 
has so far not introduced inflationary 
dangers.” 

These calculations, apart from 
affording data which throw light on the 
position in the past, are of particular 
Significance in relation to the budget 
estimates for the year 1941-42. 


Budget Estimates for 1941-42 


In compiling his budget estimates for 
the current fiscal year the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer excluded the values of sup- 
plies to be received under the Lease-and- 
Lend Act. He also excluded payments 
to be made under existing orders in the 
United States. He justified this pro- 
cedure as follows: 

The budget is always framed on a strictly 
cash basis and it follows that I need make no 
provision for goods received without payment 
under the Lease-and-Lend Act. Payments 
in the United States under existing commit- 
ments will not affect the main question of 
the moment, that of the potential infla- 
tionary gap. 


The budget estimate of expenditure, 
which is £4,207,000,000, is, therefore, not 





comparable with the expenditure total of 
£3,884,000,000 for the past year, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did make 
one statement which throws some light 
on the expected magnitude of the tota] 
figure which would be comparable with 
last year’s expenditure of £3,884,000,000. 
Stating that he obviously could not at 
present estimate the value of supplies to 
be received from the United States, he 
said that if these sums were added to his 
estimate the total would “be far beyond 
the figure of £5,000,000,000 which I have 
seen mentioned in various quarters.” 

As shown above, total expenditure for 
1940-41, including payments to the 
United States for war purchases, totaled 
£3,884,000,000, while the annual rate of 
expenditure was at a much higher level 
at the end of the fiscal year. In the 
quarter ended March 31, 1941, expendi- 
ture was at the rate of £4,797,000,000 per 
annum, while in the last month of the 
quarter it was running at the rate of over 
£5,250,000,000. 

Although the total of £4,207,000,000 ex- 
cludes value of supplies under the Lease- 
and-Lend Act and payments to the 
United States under existing orders, it 
does include certain items which are not 
“domestic expenditure” in the sense of 
the British Treasury’s calculations men- 
tioned above. To reach the figure to be 
met from domestic resources there must 
be deducted the expenditure covered by 
the growing balances of the Dominions 
and other countries, which are put at 
£500,000,000, thus leaving a total of do- 
mestic expenditure of £3,700,000,000 for 
the year 1941-42. This compares with 
£2,055,000,000 in the first year of war, and 
with an annual rate of £3,190,000,000 in 
the first half of the second year of war. 
Thus an increase of about 16 percent in 
domestic expenditure over the level of the 
second half-year of war is provided for in 
the budget estimates. 


[Millions of pounds sterling] 














| 
| Annual 
| First rate in 
i a first half 
Item ree of second | }940-4! 
| = | year of 
war 
ee sauecabi | 
‘Domestic expenditure 
or more precisely *‘Gov- 
ernment expenditure | 
financed out of strictly | 
domestic resources’’ as 
defined in White Paper 2, 055 | 3, 190 3, 700 
Expenditure paid out of | 
overseas resources 542 | 958 1 500 
1 Plus payments to the United States on existing 
orders; value of goods under Lease-and-Lend Act is 


also not included. ‘This figure of £500,000,000 represents 
Dominion, etc., balances in London or capital repatria- 
tion. 


The two figures on which balances 
must be struck, therefore, are (1) the 
total expenditure of £4,207,000,000 which 
might be called the Exchequer total; and 
(2) £3,700,000,000, the total on the ex- 
penditure side in the balance sheet which 
pertains to the inflationary gap. The 
difference of £500,000,000 is regarded as 
covered by the sterling funds or capital 
repatriation of the Dominions and other 
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In 


Ini 











countries whose trade balances with the 
United Kingdom result in an accumula- 
tion of sterling balances. 


Toward meeting these sums it was 
estimated that revenue on the basis of 
existing taxation would yield in 1941-42, 
£1,636,000,000, leaving £2,064,000,000 to 
be found from new taxation, savings, and 
other sources. Savings in March 1941 
were coming in at the rate of £1,600,000,- 
000 per annum, which left £464,000,000 
as uncovered by revenue, savings, and 
oversea Dominions resources. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer accordingly 
stated that he drew “the general conclu- 
sion that the potentially dangerous gap 
to the closing of which we must bend 
all our energies is of the order of £500,- 
000,000.” 

That this calculation would be vitiated 
by a substantial rise in prices was duly 
recognized in the budget speech in which 
Sir Kingsley Wood stated that about 
£100,000,000 a year is now being spent 
py the Exchequer in keeping down the 
cost of living through the subsidizing of 
certain food prices, and in this connec- 
tion he announced what he described as 
“sa most important development of 
policy.” He stated that he was leaving 
a substantial margin in his expenditure 
estimated for subsidizing prices of many 
products other than foods in order to 
hold the cost of living index number, 
apart from minor seasonal changes, at 
the present range of 125 to 130 in terms 
of the pre-war level. This expansion of 
subsidies is to be extended to transport 
and railway fares, gas and electricity 
charges, etc., as well as to other essen- 
tial items entering into the cost of living. 
The purpose of this important step he 
described as adopted “to create condi- 
tions which will enable the wages situa- 
tion to be held about where it is.” 

For the filling of the potential infla- 
tionary gap of £500,000,000, Sir Kingsley 
Wood expressed the hope that in spite 
of the increased taxation he contem- 
plated savings would be increased in 
1940-41 by something between £200,000,- 
000 and £300,000,000. Therefore, he was 
faced with raising something like £250,- 
000,000 a year in increased taxation. The 
above calculation can be set out as 
follows: 


[Millions of 
pounds sterling] 
Te) GEDORIIG:,. on cc eewencscnacus 4, 207 
From Dominions, etc., balances._--- 500 


To be financed from domestic funds. 3,700 











Present rate of savings..---.--.---- 1, 600 
Revenue from present taxation--.--- 1, 636 
"IONE GED” cess cw ccenncuccee 471 

or about 500 
Increase in savings................- 200-300 


or, say, 250 

Increased taxation in a full year__-_- 250 

Reduction in consumption needed to 
| es 


New Tax Measures 


The whole of the increased tax revenue 
he placed on direct taxation, pointing out 
that indirect taxes would tend only to 
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vitiate his efforts to hold the cost of liv- 
ing and wages situation level. 

By increasing the standard rate of in- 
come tax by ls. 6d. from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 
in the pound, he placed a heavy addi- 
tional burden on the larger incomes and 
on companies. By making the same in- 
crease in the reduced rate which applies 
to the first £165 of taxable income—that 
is, from 5s. in the pound to 6s. 6d. in the 
pound—he substantially increased the 
burden on the middle income groups. 
These increases in the rates of income 
tax are estimated to yield £96,000,000 in 
the current year and £125,000,000 in a 
full tax year. 

The increase in the tax burden is not 
confined to the rich and medium income 
groups. The budget proposals are cal- 
culated to bring some 2,000,000 new tax- 
payers into the orbit of the income tax. 
This is to be achieved, not by a tax on 
wages as such—which would be politi- 
cally inexpedient—but by reducing the 
allowances for earned income from one- 
sixth to one-tenth on a maximum re- 
duced from £250 to £150, and by lowering 
the personal allowances from £170 to £140 
for a married taxpayer and £100 to £80 
for a single taxpayer. (These reductions 
in effect mean that income tax on earned 
income will now begin at £110 compared 
with £120.) 

From these reductions in allowances 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated that £54,000,000 would be received 
in the current fiscal year and £125,000,- 
000 in a full year. On the basis of the 
full year’s estimate he considered that 
he had closed his potential inflationary 
gap, since “the main part of the collec- 
tion which begins in January continues 
for a substantial period; if I took a period 
from July of this year to June of next, 
the figure, while not reaching £250,- 
000,000, would approach it.” 


The Adoption of Compulsory Saving 


Expressing the view that the primary 
object of the tax increase was not to 
obtain taxation for the sake of revenue 
but to make a cut in spending power 
during the war, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer then announced that he pro- 
posed that the extra tax (up to a maxi- 
mum of £65) which any individual would 
pay by reason of the reduction in the 
personal allowances and earned income 
allowances would be offset after the war 
by a credit which would then be given 
in favor of the taxpayer in the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 

In thus adopting as a part of the 
income tax machinery the principle of 
compulsory saving—first suggested by 
Mr. Keynes in November 1939, and there- 
after much criticized by all political par- 
ties—the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
took a revolutionary step which was 
apparently received in the House of 
Commons with hardly a ripple, and 
thereafter by the British press with uni- 
versal approval. The favorable recep- 
tion of this measure was particularly 
remarkable in view of the fact that the 


scheme lacks some of the beneficial pro- 
visions contained in Mr. Keynes’ pro- 
posals, which included provision for 
family allowances and also one for the 
use of compulsory savings in emergencies 
where individuals could prove necessity, 
such as heavy medical expenses, etc. In 
the scheme now to be grafted into the 
income tax system, the British taxpayer 
must pay the full tax and cannot claim 
or use any of his credit while the war 
continues. Though some of the effect 
of family allowances is afforded by the 
fact that the compulsory savings scheme 
is a part of income tax which itself makes 
such provision, in fact, the allowance for 
children will be less generous in the case 
of the lower income groups than would 
have been the case under Mr. Keynes’ 
original proposals. The amount of com- 
pulsory savings, which will be only £54,- 
000,000 in the current year and £125,000,- 
000 in a full year, is, of course, much 
less than that proposed by Mr. Keynes 
last year. 

It may be recalled that in his budget 
speech in April 1940, Lord Simon dis- 
missed Mr. Keynes’ proposals on the 
grounds that “the first effect of compul- 
sion is to kill the voluntary method,” 
that withholding a portion of the work- 
ers’ wages might well lead to increases 
in the retained portion, and that the 
scheme presented insurmountable ad- 
ministrative difficulties. Three months 
later Sir Kingsley Wood himself, when 
presenting his supplementary budget in 
July 1940, reiterated the Government’s 
reliance on voluntary savings to counter- 
act the inflationary effect of the coinci- 
dence of rising national income with a 
decreasing volume of available con- 
sumers’ goods. Now the principle of 
compulsory saving has been almost 
casually proposed in the budget speech 
of April 1941, and has been favorably 
received in practically all quarters. Per- 
haps the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was encouraged to take this step by a 
survey made in certain Yorkshire towns, 
the results of which have appeared in 
the Economic Journal for April 1941. In 
the survey it was found that two-thirds 
of the sample interviewed expressed no 
preference between the alternatives of 
higher prices, higher taxes, and compul- 
sory saving, but out of every 100 who did 
express a preference, only 15 preferred 
higher taxes and 8 higher prices, while 
77 preferred some form of deferred pay. 


What the Income Tax Burden Means 


The adoption of the principle of com- 
pulsory savings was Obvious to all from 
the budget speech, though the term itself 
was studiously avoided. On the other 
hand, as the Economist has pointed out, 
another important principle was also 
edged into the income-tax system which 
was hardly discerned at first, but which 
could undoubtedly be used as a counter 
to any political objections to the taxa- 
tion of lower incomes and the deferred 
pay measure. This is what the Econ- 
omist calls a virtual income ceiling, 
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“which if enacted, as a matter of prin- 
ciple, might have aroused opposition, 
just as deferred pay did” while, as that 
journal points out, “Sir Kingsley Wood 
has very ingeniously secured both by 
pretending not to.” 

The following quotation from the 
Economist indicates the effect of the new 
tax rates in establishing this virtual in- 
come ceiling: 

To secure a net income of £2,000 needs a 
gross income of rather over £4,000 (the exact 
excess depending on the personal circum- 
stances of the taxpayer); in 1937-38 there 
were about 35,000 incomes of this or larger 
amount. A net income of £3,000 requires a 
gross income of about £9,000—there are less 
than 10,000 people who can reach this level. 
The next step, to a net income of £4,000, re- 


quires a gross income of almost £30,000, of 
which there are only about 1,000. Out of a 
gross income of £100,000 rather less than 
£6,000 is left, while the rise to £150,000 gross 
contributed only £1,150 net. The up-shot of 
these figures is that there is an effective 
limit to net income at about £14,000 per 
annum; only a few hundred persons can 
penetrate above this limit and the highest 
net income in the country cannot be more 
than about £7,000. 


The effect of the proposed changes in 
the income tax is well illustrated in the 
following table, which shows the tax 
payable by married couples with two 
children on income all of which is 
earned, after deduction of the marriage 
allowance and allowance for two chil- 
dren and earned income relief. 


Married Couples With Two Children—Income All Earned Income 


[NoTE.—The table shows the tax payable by married couples with two children after deduction of the married allowance 
and allowance for two children and earned income relief. The taxpayer, however, may be entitled to further reliefs 
which would reduce the tax payable below the amounts shown in the table] 























Year 1939-40 Year 1940-41 | Year 1941-42 
Charge under pre-war | p.;.; 7 
: gi Existing charge (Finance | > = a 
Total in- a (Finance Act, (No. 2) Act, 1940) Proposed charge 
come = | | 
‘ie; or, we — a. OF | | 
Income tax | egective| Income tax | egective| | Effective | Post-war 
| (and surtax if | "Sy, °| (and surtax if | "Pas. Total charge | “" | credit 
any) any) | . | ’ 
er oa eo ‘i ‘ 
£ £ed a fl B @..-4 mf, £8 d. | 8. d. | £. 8. d 
ig Sy ine 
“_ | Gia ees oe | 19 6 7 19 6 
Re i cdlets cae RLS ee 9 15 0 8 9 15 0 
merit a) es]. of 838d eB SE 
5 16 8] 914 3s 9 8 
500 8 68 4 36 13 4] 1 5% | 7626/3 0%] B 9 2 
600 23 12 6 94 | 68 17 6] 2 3% 121 26] 4 Ol] 35 0 0 
700 45 12 6| 1 3i4| 104510) 3 0 | 166 261 4 9 38 6 8 
800 67 12 6/| 1 8%] 139 142] 3 6 | 211 26] 5 3%] 41 13 4 
900 89 12 6| 2 0 175 26/3 104! 256 26) 5 8%] 45 00 
1, 000 ie ae ti ae 210 1010! 4 2% 301 26] 6 Ol] 48 6 8 
1, 250 166 12 6); 2 8 | 299 18; 4 «9% 413 12 6| 6 7M! 56 13 4 
1, 500 221 12 6! 2 11% 387 12 6| 5 2. 52% 26/7 O 65 0 0 
2, 000 m2 6413 7 600 26] 6 0 776 26/17 #9 (1) 
2, 500 525 76| 4 2% 862 12 6| 6 11 107% 26| 8 7% (1) 
3, 000 698 16 3; 4 8 1131 76] 7 6% 1,382 7 6] 9 2% (1) 
4, 000 1,088 16 3] 5 5% 1718 17 6| 8 7 2,044 17 6/10 2% (1) 
5, 000 1,536 6 3] 6 1%| 2,356 7 6| 9 5 | 2757 7 6/11 0% (1) 
6, 000 2012 11 3| 6 84 | 3,031 7 6/10 144] 3,507 7 6/11 8% (1) 
7, 000 2,517 11 3 7 22 | 3,743 17 6|)10 8%| 4,294 17 6/12 3% (1) 
8, 000 3,022 11 3] 7 61%] 4,456 7 6/11 1%] 5,082 7 6/12 814] (i 
9, 000 3,597 11 3 0 | 5231 7 6/11 7%] 5,932 76/13 2 | (1) 
10, 000 4,172 11 3} 8 4 | 6,006 7 6/12 0O 6,782 76/13 7 | (1) 
15, 000 | a! eS 9 7 | 10,198 17 6/13 7 11,344 17 6/15 1 ( 
20, 000 10,372 11 3 10 4! 14.568 17 6 | 14 7 16,004 17 6 16 1 qi 
25, 000 13,697 11 3/10 11 19,068 17 6) 15 3 20,969 17 ¢ 16 
30, 000 7,022 11 3) 11 4 23,568 17 6,15 8&8 25.844 17 6117 3 
40, 000 23.972 11 3 12 0 | 32,568 17 6) 16 31 35,504 17 6 17 9 
5,000 | 30,922 11 3/12 4! 41,568 17 6/16 7! 45.344 17 6/18 1 
100, 000 67,172 ll 3 13 5 86,568 17 6 17 4 94.004 17 Ff 1k «10 ( 
150,000 | 103,422 11 3/13 99 | 131,568 17 6/17 615 | 142.844 17 6] 19 0} ( 








1 For higher incomes this figure remains constant 
5 


The following figures, given in reply to 
a parliamentary question, clearly indicate 
that this further taxing of the rich is 
calculated to serve more as a political 
offset to the reaching down to 2,000,000 
new income-tax payers and the estab- 
lishment of the principal of deferred pay, 
than as a fruitful means of gathering 
additional revenue and of reducing con- 
sumption: 





Yield in afull 
Number | year of this | Average 
Ranges of income of tax- year’s in- per tax- 
payers | creases inin-| payer 
come tax 
£110-1,000 7, 500,000 | £162, 000, 000 £21.6 
£1,000-5,000- 275, 000 45, 000, 000 | 163 
Over £5,000 25,000 | 24, 000, 000 960) 
Nonpersonal income 22, 000, 000 
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The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
reference to the smooth working of the 
“revolutionary change” made in last 
year’s budget whereby income tax is 
deducted from salaries and wages at 
source, implies that one reason for taking 
this step a year ago was to prepare for 
more drastic measures such as are now 
being adopted. 

Excess-Profits Duty 

Not the least important aspect of the 
budget is the modification of the 100- 
percent excess-profits duty which had 
been imposed in haste a year previously 
and repented at leisure. The main ob- 
jections to the maintenance of the ex- 
cess-profits duty at 100 percent may be 
summarized as follows: 





First, because the 100-percent rate 
acted as a serious deterrent to produc- 
tion, particularly in discouraging efforts 
to keep down costs, including wage costs, 
by removing the profit motive as an oper- 
ative factor. 

Second, at the 100-percent rate injus- 
tices as between company and company 
were particularly marked. 

Third, that companies were prevented 
from building up reserves with which to 
meet the needs of post-war adjustments, 
renewal of plant, etc. 

Fourth, because it was likely that the 
actual revenue yield at 100 percent was 
lower than it would be if the rate were 
at a slightly lower level. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer spe- 
cifically met the objections outlined in 
the second paragraph above by announc- 
ing that the finance bill would contain 
a number of clauses designed to provide 
modification, including an allowance for 
companies exploiting limited mineral re- 
sources, and those whose profits were in- 
creased by the employment of borrowed 
capital. 

Although Sir Kingsley Wood announced 
at the same time that he could not re- 
duce the 100-percent rate which he ad- 
mitted “was dictated by wider issues of 
policy than fiscal considerations,” he, 
nevertheless, met the other objections 
summarized above by his proposal that 
“at the end of the war, subject to such 
conditions as Parliament may then deter- 
mine, 20 percent of the net 100-percent 
tax paid shall then be refunded,” less 
whatever income tax is due. 

Thus by an ingenious application of 
the principle of compulsory saving the 
effects of the ill-conceived 100 percent 
excess-profit duty are to be somewhat 
ameliorated. 


Conclusion 


The general welcome accorded this 
budget in Great Britain was due to its 
boldness and to the fact that it was the 
first war budget to be based on the 
broader economic needs of total war. 


Commendable as is the method of bas- 
ing fiscal policy on a more comprehensive 
analysis of the probable size of the “po- 
tentially dangerous inflationary gap,” it 
remains to be seen how accurate are the 
estimates for the coming year, particu- 
larly as to the amount of increased sav- 
ings. Likewise the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s intention to keep the cost of 
living and wages stable has everything to 
commend it, but also it remains to be 
seen whether “this important develop- 
ment of policy” will be fully implemented. 
Furthermore, time alone can tell whether 
the pace of war production envisaged by 
an internal expenditure estimate of only 
16 percent above the rate during the 
period September 1, 1940—February 28, 
1941, is sufficient. 
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Iceland 


By Grant Otson, Department of Commerce 


Iceland, though linked politically with 
Denmark since the fourteenth century, is 
widely separated from the mainland of 
Europe. Reykjavik, the capital, is about 
900 miles west of Bergen, Norway, and 
about 540 miles northwest of Scotland. 
At the nearest point the island is only 
about 200 miles east of Greenland. To 
New York City the distance is around 
2500 miles. The population, almost 
wholly of pure Scandinavian stock, totals 
only 120,000 persons; of these, 36,100 live 
in Reykjavik, the capital and principal 
seaport, in the southern part of the west 
coast. 

Iceland became a free sovereign state 
in 1918 through the Danish-Icelandic 
Union Act, and since then has been 
united with Denmark only through the 
royal crown. Communications with Den- 
mark became difficult following the occu- 
pation by Germany on April 9, 1940. On 
May 16, 1941, the Icelandic Parliament 
passed a resolution dissolving its union 
with Denmark, declaring that under ex- 
isting conditions the King is unable to 
carry on his functions as head of the 
Icelandic government. Under the Act of 
Union of 1918, the union with Denmark 
was to be effective for 25 years. 


Habitable Area Limited 


Iceland has an area of approximately 
40,000 square miles, or about that of the 
State of Kentucky, but only one-fourth of 
this area is habitable. A large part of 
the island consists of mountains, lava 
fields, glaciers, and high plateaus which 
slope to the coastal lowlands. Settle- 
ments are restricted to the coastal area. 
Rivers are numerous, mostly glacial, but 
none are navigable. The country also 
possesses a profusion of waterfalls, lakes, 
and hot springs. 

Iceland is, roughly, in the same lati- 
tude as Nome, Alaska, and lies in, but, 
near the outer edge of, the Gulf stream. 
Polar ice packs, which occasionally 
blockade harbors on the north side of the 
island, influence the climate. Abrupt 
changes of temperature are usual and 
strong winds frequent. Reykjavik has 
an annual mean temperature of about 
39° Fahrenheit. 


Agricultural and Sheepraising the 
Principal Local Occupation 


Agriculture, which has been one of the 
chief occupations of the Icelanders, today 
provides about 36 percent of the popula- 
tion with a living. 

Only about one-half of 1 percent of the 
country’s total area is under cultivation 
and the short summers limit crops largely 
to hay and potatoes. 

There are large tracts of grass lands, 
however, and sheep raising is important, 
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providing salted and frozen mutton, wool, 
and sheepskins for export. In 1938 the 
country’s stock of sheep totaled 592,000. 
Horses have been an important means 
of communication in Iceland, and in some 
districts they have been raised for export, 
chiefly to Denmark and England. Cattle 
raising and dairying is carried on largely 
for domestic consumption. 

Potentially, the many waterfalls pro- 
vide Iceland’s main natural resource, but 
this waterpower, estimated at 2,500,000 
horsepower, is practically unharnessed. 
Many buildings in Reykjavik are heated 
by water from the hot springs. Al- 
though the country is practically treeless, 
there are extensive peat deposits which 
contribute to the supply of winter fuel. 
Mineral resources are nil. 


Fisheries Provide the Leading Export 
Products 


The backbone of Icelandic economy is 
its fishing industry, which furnishes a 
living for nearly 30 percent of the popu- 
lation, and provides 85 percent of the 
nation’s exports. Dried split cod was for 
years one of the leading fish products 
shipped abroad, Italy, Spain, and Portu- 
gal providing the principal markets. In 
1929 these three countries took 52 per- 
cent of all Icelandic exports. The de- 
pression and the Spanish Civil War 
severely affected this trade and in 1939 
only 15 percent of Icelandic exports went 
to these countries. 

During more recent years modern 
plants for the production of cod liver 
oil, herring oil, and fish meal have been 
established on the island. The drop in 
the dried fish trade led to the expansion 
of the manufacture of these fish prod- 
ucts. About 90 percent of the cod liver 
oil produced is reported to be medicinal, 
and since the invasion of Norway on 
April 9, 1940, and the subsequent block- 
ade of that country, Iceland has become 
the principal source for United States 
imports of this product. 


Fishing Fleet Small but Modern 


Icelandic fishermen have been con- 
stantly improving their fishing fleet. 
Use of steamers, steam trawlers, and mo- 
tor boats has been steadily replacing 
older sailing vessels and rowboats. In 
1937 the fishing fleet numbered about 
1,000 craft with a total tonnage of 22,806. 
Steam trawlers, 38 in number, made up 
12,771 tons of the total tonnage. 


Industrial Development Fostered 


Although the State has fostered the 
development of a number of small indus- 
tries, manufacturing in Iceland is still 
in its infancy. Most of the factories de- 
rive their raw materials from domestic 


sources. The principal ones are woolen 
mills, fish-oil plants, fish meal, fish-cur- 
ing and fish-canning plants, tanneries, 
miscellaneous canneries, and dairies. A 
few factories recently constructed pro- 
duce ale, soda water, candy, chicory, 
chocolate, crackers, and other food 
products. Other industries include 
foundries, printing shops, clothing fac- 
tories, shoe and glove factories, ship- 
repair shops, ship’s stores shops, paint 
shops, furniture shops, and miscellaneous 
enterprises. 


Merchant Marine Small 


In addition to the fishing fleet, Iceland 
possesses a small mercantile fleet. None 
of the ships, however, have a capacity of 
over 1,000 net tons. Prior to outbreak of 
the war in September 1939, the Icelandic 
ships maintained services to Denmark, 
England, and Germany. In November 
1939 fortnightly services were established 
between Reykjavik and New York. Prior 
to that time United States trade with 
Iceland had been largely carried on by 
transshipment over Hamburg and Co- 
penhagen. 

Several boats are also used to main- 
tain local communication around the 
island. 


Motor Vehicles Principal Means of 
Interior Transportation 


Motor vehicles provide the chief means 
of overland transportation in Iceland, as 
there are no railroads in the country. 
Most recent figures indicate that there 
are 2,288 motor vehicles in Iceland, of 
which 1,244 are trucks and buses. Road 
construction has been greatly expanded 
in recent years. Commercial aviation has 
met with little success so far. 


Foreign Trade Well Maintained 


Imports in 1940 totaled $11,121,000, 
compared with $10,879,000 in 1939 and 
$10,812,000 in 1938. Exports increased 
sharply during 1940, rising to $20,447,000 
from $12,294,000 in 1939. Exports in 1938 
totaled $12,717,000. The export excess 
was the sixth in succession. About 20 
percent of exports is cooperatively mar- 
keted. Although Icelandic foreign trade 
was a Danish monopoly until 1854, Den- 
mark by 1939 had dropped to second 
place as a supplier, with 21 percent of 
total imports. The United Kingdom was 
first in that year, with 22 percent, and 
Germany, which had been gaining rapidly 
for several years under a special trade 
agreement, was third with 16 percent. 
All imports are rigidly controlled and are 
directed as far as possible to the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Italy, and Spain, the 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Note.—Further details of announce- 
ments, marked with an asterisk (*), may 
be obtained by interested American ex- 
porters upon specific request to the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
or any field office of the Department of 
Commerce. 


Antigua 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Duties Increased on Several 
Products.—Import duties have been in- 
creased in Antigua on rice, motor spirits, 
whisky, rum, refined sugar, and ciga- 
rettes, by a resolution of the Legislative 
Council dated May 20, published in the 
Leeward Islands Gazette March 26. 


The new general rates of import duty 
are as follows (British preferential rates 
in parentheses): Rice, 5 shillings per 
hundred pounds (3 shillings 4 pence); 
motor spirits, 1 shilling 1 penny per gal- 
lon (10 pence); whisky, 26 shillings per 
proof gallon (22 shillings 6 pence); rum, 
24 shillings per proof gallon (20 shil- 
lings) ; refined sugar, 8 shillings 4 pence 
per hundred pounds (2 shillings); ciga- 
rettes, 12 shillings 6 pence per pound 
(10 shillings 5 pence per pound). 

Import Duty Surtaxr Increased.—The 
import duty surtax applying on articles 
imported into Antigua was generally in- 
creased to 30 percent of the duty, by a 
legislative ordinance assented to on 
March 21, published in the Official Gaz- 
ette of March 26. In the case of certain 
items including fish, grains, flour, meal, 
oils, spirits, and wine, the surtax is to be 
levied at the rate of 10 percent only, and 
on agricultural and sugar refining ma- 
chinery at a rate of 20 percent of the 
duty. 


Package Taz Established —A tax has 
been imposed on packages imported into 
Antigua by an Act (No. 3, of 1941) as- 
sented to by the Governor on March 26. 
The tax varies in amount from 1 penny 
to 4 shillings per package, depending 
upon the article. All imports are sub- 
ject to the package tax except articles 
for the use of Government departments 
or the Governor; personal baggage of 
passengers; empty packages: manures 
and fertilizers of all kinds; plants; and 
stores of every description, military uni- 
forms, accoutrements, and equipment 
for the use of His Majesty’s land, sea, 
and air forces. 


Lint Cotton and Sugar Subject to Er- 
port Duty——Exports of lint cotton and 
sugar produced in and shipped from An- 
tigua are subject to an export duty of 
1 penny per pound and 3 shillings and 
' 6 pence per ton, respectively, according 
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to Export Duty Ordinance No. 1, effective 
March 1. 


Argentina 


Transport and Communication 


Civil Aviation Activities Show Increase, 
1940.—Civil aviation activities for 1940 
showed an increase over previous years 
from the standpoint of air line traffic, 























{Hours} 
Item 1938 1939 | 1940 
Official Federal flights , 437 306 308 
Official provincial flights 2,706 | 3,303 3, O81 
Total 24, 306 | 28, 342 | 32, 142 





The marked increase in commercial air 
line traffic during the past 3 years is 
evidenced by the following table: 









































private flying, and pilot training. The 
division of flying time among the various Item | 1938 | 1939 1940 
categories is stated in the following table, —— an WE Ee AE 
which gives a comparison for the past Kilometers flown.......|1, 588, 4 1, 604, ws et 
: 3 oe ds, , 56: f » 351 
3 years (in hours): Number of trips_____. 2225| 3.977 4, 288 
Number of passengers. - 21, 519 35, 950 40, 690 
[Hours] Mail, kilograms. ------ 77, 767 75, 314 77, 059 
Express, kilograms. -.--. 41, 899 37, 977 62, 273 
Item | 1938 1939 1940 
a Si ici | 6.5551 7,230 | oe The activity for each of the commercial 
Commercial air lines 6,565 | 7,250 6, 351 j j i rgentina 
Subsidized flying clubs | 14, 186 | 17, 313 | 22, 402 pond lines operating - Arge - during 
Nonsubsidized flying clubs -- 412 | 170 | 1940 is shown below: 
Kil | Mail, | Expr 
ilo- | , I > eSs, 
Airline aes | [oe | Tee | eee | ee kilo- 
flown si 8 grams | grams 
RS 2. 5c ne wpmiesuaoniases 427, 480 1,791 233 3, 357 10, 529 9, 498 
ES SEE EE 695, 647 2, 541 499 6, 533 17, 077 24, 388 
ID PATON ooo ccc sn ce cnccwceces 91, 365 464 267 2, 807 18, 958 12, 042 
eee ee 102, 646 338 245 2, 590 16, 801 12, 440 
ARR ONE AE ne ee ene Pee Ae 63, 699 285 102 495 10, 952 | 1, 558 
Corporacion Sudamericana de Serv. Aeros_-.-.--..-.-- 69, 200 341 | 692 6, 514 2, 230 | 1, 082 
3) A eee (cttanuihimaaktunieenen 16, 311 108 | 660 Sh Ree ee 
CO OS eS ee eee eee 66, 900 329 | 669 6, 952 511 1,315 
Sere aera 23, 524 | 154 | 921 <n, URES 
| EERE eee Slee ee Seep aie eee eee ee 11,556,772 | 6,351 | 4,288 40, 690 77, 059 62, 272 
| 








While some of the above services are 
international, the number of kilometers 
represents the distance flown over Argen- 
tine territory. Aeroposta Argentina is a 
domestic company, operating between 
Buenos Aires and Tierra del Fuego. Pan 
American-Grace statistics include the 
services from Buenos Aires to both Chile 
and Bolivia, while Pan American figures 
represent the services from Buenos Aires 
to both Paraguay and Brazil. Condor 
and Air France figures include their re- 
spective lines from Buenos Aires to both 
Chile and Brazil, although Air France 
services were suspended during the last 
half of the year. The Corporacion Sud- 
americana de Servicios Aereos (Argen- 
tine) and C. A. U. S. A. (Uruguayan) 
operate between Buenos Aires and 
Montevideo, while S. A. N. A. (Argentine) 
and Expreso de La Plata (Uruguayan) 
connect Buenos Aires and Colonia. The 
above table does not include operations 
of the Argentine army air line between 
Buenos Aires and the southwestern part 
of the Republic. 

Central Airport for Buenos Aires Pro- 
posed.—After several years of inactivity, 
the matter of the proposed Buenos Aires 
airport is again being discussed, and an 


inter-Ministerial committee has recently 
investigated the proposed sites with a 
view to making definite recommenda- 
tions. The cOmmittee’s report is to be 
submitted within the immediate future. 


Barbados 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Package Tax Increased —The tax of 1 
penny per package on imports into Bar- 
bados has been increased to 6 pence per 
package effective March 13 by an order 
published in Barbados Official Gazette 
of March 27. 

Two schedules are appended to the 
new order; one designating the quanti- 
ties of various commodities that are to 
constitute a package, and the other list- 
ing certain duty-free commodities which 
are subject to the package tax. Except 
for the articles named in schedule two, 
duty-free merchandise is exempt from 
the application of this tax. 


[See Commerce Reports, September 17, 
1938, for previous announcement concerning 
the package tax.] 
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Emergency Import Duties on Several 
products Modified —The additional duty 
of one-fourth of the existing rates of 
duty on imports of specified tobacco, to- 
pacco products, and alcoholic beverages, 
and the emergency duty of 14% pence per 
gallon on motor fuels and other petro- 
leum distillates except kerosene were 
canceled, effective March 4, 1941, by an 
amendment to the War Purposes Addi- 
tional Taxation Act of 1940, published 
in the Barbados Official Gazette of 
March 27, 1941. At the same time, duty 
on motor fuels and petroleum distillates 
except kerosene, withdrawn from pe- 
troleum warehouses, was increased from 
74% pence to 9%4 pence per gallon, 
by another amendment effective on 
March 4. 

Censorship of Motion Picture Films 
Established.—A Cinematograph Film 
Censorship Board of five persons was 
appointed by the Governor of Barbados 
on December 30, 1940, for the purpose 
of censoring all motion-picture films and 
parts thereof entering the Colony, ac- 
cording to the Official Gazette of Janu- 
ary 9, 1941. 

On the completion of examination of 
any film, the Cinematograph Film Cen- 
sorship Board is authorized to approve 
or to refuse to approve, a specified film 
for public exhibition; or to approve the 
same subject to such excisions being 
made in respect thereof as it may spec- 
ify; or to endorse the same as not being 
suitable for children. The provisions of 
the Censorship Act are also to apply to 
the exhibition of advertisements and 
statements thrown on the screen, and to 
posters and other advertising matter 
used or intended for use in relation to 
any film. 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline: One-Half of Imports Re- 
quired to be Held by Importers as Re- 
serves.—Importation of gasoline into the 
Belgian Congo is now permitted only to 
those importers who agree to hold reserve 
stocks equal to one-half of the total 
quantity of gasoline declared to customs 
for consumption during the preceding 
12-month period, by an order of April 
15, published in the Bulletin Adminis- 
tratif du Congo Belge of April 25 and 
effective from June 1, 1941. 

A reserve of 35 percent of imports was 
formerly required. 

Cottonseed: Exportation from Province 
of Stanleyville Prohibited.—Exporta- 
tion of cottonseed from the province of 
Stanleyville, Belgian Congo, has been 
prohibited, in order to prevent the spread 
of wilt, by order No. 119/Agri. of Decem- 
ber 16, 1940, published in the Bulletin 
Administratif du Congo Belge of April 


25,1941. The above order also regulates 
movement of cottonseed within the 
province. 


Export Duties Removed on Supplies for 
Belgian Troops.—All exports from the 
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Belgian Congo intended for Belgian 
trocps operating abroad are exempt from 
export duties, by the terms of ordinance— 
Law No. 193/Fin.-Dou. of April 22, pub- 
lished in the Bulletin Administratif du 
Congo Belge of April 25 and effective 
from May 1, 1941. 


Belgium 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Mine Timbers: Import Permit Require- 
ment Canceled——Permit requirements 
for mine timbers imported into Belgium 
have been canceled, effective from April 1, 
by an order of January 26, published in 
the Moniteur Belge of April 26. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Janu- 
ary 25, 1941, for an announcement concerning 
the temporary suspension of the above re- 
quirement, from November 7, 1940.] 

Glass and Bottles: Permits Now Re- 
quired For Exports.—Exports from Bel- 
gium of ordinary window glass and sheet 
glass, less than 5 millimeters thick, and 
of glass bottles of from 4 liter to 12 liters 
capacity, have been made subject to per- 
mit by an order of April 18, published in 
the Mcniteur Belge of April 23, 1941, and 
effective from the following day. This 
requirement also applies to transit ship- 
ments. 

A similar requirement was applied to 
other flat glass by an order of April 28, 
published in the Moniteur Belge of April 
30 and effective from May 1, 1941. 


Brazil 


Economic Conditions 


BUSINESS AFFECTED BY TRANSPORTATION 
PROBLEMS 


Shortage of foreign shipping space, 
combined with high freight rates, con- 
tinued during June to present real prob- 
lems for Brazilian business, particularly 
in the export trade. 

Foreign shipping at the important 
ports of Santos and Rio de Janeiro de- 
clined sharply in the first 4 months of 
1941, compared with the corresponding 
months of 1940. In contrast, a notable 
increase in Brazilian entries was re- 
corded. For Brazil as a whole, the coast- 
wise shipping movement during the 4- 
months period was greater by 2.6 percent 
than in the same period of last year. 

Anxiety developed in the State of 
Ceara during June over the difficult local 
freight situation. Toward the end of 
May, it had been estimated that 60,000 
tons of produce were awaiting shipment 
in the interior. By August new crops will 
be harvested, which will add to the 
seriousness of the situation. 

The southern State of Rio Grande do 
Sul has also been experiencing transpor- 
tation difficulties. Paralyzation of traffic 
during recent floods has clogged the City 
of Porto Alegre for some time with prod- 
ucts of all types. The items most af- 


fected are hides, rice, mandioca flour, 
mate tea, and lumber. In the latter half 
of June, however, the situation became 
sufficiently improved for coastal ships— 
sometimes as many as 14 in a single 
day—to get these goods moving. The 
Guiaba River reached a level of 4.73 
meters during the floods—the highest 
point recorded in 50 years. 

A Brazilian Federal Commission is 
making an investigation of the extent of 
the damage caused by the floods in the 
south to trade, industry, and property, 
and is expected to make an early report 
of its findings. In the meantime, a 
moratorium has been decreed in the 
State of Rio Grande do Sul on all debts 
falling due up to July 19, 1941. 

A budget of 30,000 contos (approxi- 
mately $1,500,000) has been approved in 
connection with the construction of the 
Brazil-Bolivia Railway between Co- 
rumba, Brazil, and Santa Cruz, Bolivia. 
The completion of this line is expected 
to stimulate the already expanding com- 
mercial interchange between Brazil and 
Bolivia. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first 4 months of 1941, 
Brazil’s excess of exports over imports 
increased to $23,752,571, compared with 
an excess of imports of $3,164,710 in the 
same period of 1940. In these months 
exports totaled $101,090,521, while im- 
ports were valued at $77,337,950. The 
United States was the chief supplier to 
Brazil and the principal consumer of 
Brazil’s exported products. Great Brit- 
ain’s position became generally weaker; 
Germany’s participation was practically 
nil. 

Cotton textile exports in 1940 approx!- 
mately doubled in both volume and value 
compared with those of 1939. There 
were also exported in that year 1,117 tons 
of mica, valued at approximately 
$788,000, and more than a thousand tons 
of industrial castor oil. (Eleven Bra- 
zilian states produce industrial castor oil, 
with Pernambuco leading, and five 
states produce medicinal castor oil, 
principally Sao Paulo.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export-Import Bureau Established in 
Bank of Brazil—An export-import bu- 
reau was eStablished in the Bank of 
Brazil for the purpose of stimulating and 
aiding the exportation of native products 
and to assure the most favorable terms 
for the importation of foreign products, 
by provisions of Brazilian presidential 
decree No. 3293 of May 21, promulgated 
in the Diario Oficial of May 25. The 
Export-Import Bureau is empowered to 
lend financial aid, when necessary, to 
producers of exportable merchandise; to 
finance the importation of merchandise 
necessary for essential domestic indus- 
tries; to purchase and store Brazilian 
products for exportation; and to pur- 
chase for third parties or for its own ac- 
count foreign products indispensable to 
the national economy. The Bureau will 
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also cooperate with present authorities so 
that Government purchases are handled 
to the best interests of the country’s for- 
eign trade and will assist in the elabora- 
tion of financial or trade agreements. 


Bulgaria 


Exchange and Finance 


Ordinary budget (including State 
Railways accounts) operations for the 
first 2 months of 1941 (January—Febru- 
ary) indicate a larger deficit (458,204,- 
537 leva against 12,868,994) than in the 
same period of 1940, due chiefly to a sub- 
stantial rise in expenditures (2,498,650,- 
564 leva against 1,658,386,130), as re- 
ceipts (2,040,446,027 against 1,645,517,- 
136) were also greater. Current figures 
do not include extraordinary credits of 
64,389,999 leva. 


A number of special credits were au- 
thorized by Parliament in April 1941; 
these included 200,000,000 leva for school 
buildings; 20,000,000 for court buildings; 
200,000,000 for hospitals and medical 
buildings; 10,000,000 for water improve- 
ments; and 15,000,000 for social insur- 
ance. Most of these funds are to be 
raised by loans. A supplementary credit 
of 125,550,000 leva was also approved for 
the Railways Administration. In addi- 
tion, the Ministry of War was authorized 
to assume obligations for military sup- 
plies to an amount of 2,200,000,000 leva, 
to be covered by regular budget opera- 
tions over a period of 7 years, beginning 
with the 1942 budget year. Payment to 
the contractors for these supplies will be 
made by the National Bank of Bulgaria, 
which will receive Treasury bonds for the 
equivalent amount, bearing interest 
equal to the bank’s discount rate but not 
over 5 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Machines and Implements for Land 
Cultivation Exempt from Import Duties 
and Tazes—All machines, implements, 
etc., imported into Bulgaria for the culti- 
vation of land suitable for agricultural 
use were exempted from import duties 
and taxes of all kinds by a law published 
in the Derzaven Vjestnik of May 2. 


The stated purpose of this law is to im- 
prove and extend the agricultural cultiva- 
tion of level areas in Bulgaria. 


Alcohol: Manufacturing Tax Estab- 
lished.—A tax of 17 leva per liter has been 
established on alcohol intended for alco- 
holic beverages, when sold by distillers, by 
an order of the Minister of Commerce, 
published in the Derzaven Vjestnik and 
effective on April 10. This tax is in addi- 
tion to existing excise and municipal 
taxes. 

The same order fixed prices for spirits 
and provided for the payment of taxes on 
warehoused spirits equal to the differ- 
ences between the former and new prices. 
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Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Outboard Motors: Import Permits Re- 
fused Except for Use in Essential Serv- 
ices ——Import permits will not be granted 
for outboard motors unless such motors 
are intended for use in specified essential 
services, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorandum WM No. 31, Supplement 2, 
of June 25, 1941, Ottawa. 

The essential services are as follows: 
the armed forces of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, and their Allies; the Coast Guard 
and Customs Preventive Work; Harbor 
Boards; the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police and Provincial Police Forces; the 
Forest, Game, and Fishery Patrol Works; 
and other Dominion and Provincial Gov- 
ernment essential] services. 

Applications for import permits are re- 
quired to be submitted to the Canadian 
Department of National Revenue by im- 
porters in Canada prior to the placing of 
orders with foreign suppliers, and no out- 
board motors will be permitted to enter 
Canada until an import permit has been 
issued. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 
26, 1940, for previous notice affecting imports 
of aluminum products, as well as articles of 
which aluminum forms 50 percent by volume 


of the component materials, or exceeds in 
value all other single component materials.s 


Duty-Free Entry of Specified Sheet 
and Strip of Iron or Steel—Sheet and 
strip of iron or steel, hot rolled, in coils 
or otherwise, are admitted free of duty 
into Canada from the United States and 
other favored nations, and from British 
sources, under new tariff item 386b, effec- 
tive June 28, when imported by manufac- 
turers to be cold rolled or cold reduced 
and used exclusively in the manu- 
facture of sheets or strip coated with 
tin, according to Canadian Customs 
Memorancum Series D, No. 47, of June 
25, Ottawa. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of May 
17, 1941, for notice regarding the temporary 
duty-free entry of sheets of iron or steel, cold 
rolled, for similar purposes. | 

Raspberries and Loganberries: Sea- 
sonal Customs Valuation Applicable in 
Western Canada, Ontario, and Quebec.— 
The Canadian seasonal customs valua- 
tion established for raspberries and lo- 
ganberries at an advance of 2 cents per 
pound over invoice prices has been ap- 
plied to imports into Western Canada, 
Ontario, and Quebec, effective June 26, 
according to Appraisers’ Bulletin No. 10 
of June 25, Ottawa. 

Importations purchased and in transit 
to purchasers in the above areas by June 
25 ana entered at Customs by July 2 are 
exempted from the advance. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fuel Oil and Asphalt for Highways: 
Quotas Established at Reduced Duties.— 





Tariff quotas of 5,000 tons of fuel oil t 
be used for paving roads, and of 20,0 
tons of asphalt for the same pur 
were established by a decree (No. 1,358) 
of May 5, published in the Diario Oficig 
May 23, effective from that date. Im. 
ports of fuel oil under this quota will be 
dutiable at only one-half the regular im. 
port duty of 12 gold pesos per gross ton; 
and the asphalt will be dutiable at 1.5 
instead of 2.20 gold pesos per grog 
metric quintal. 


China 


Economic Conditions 


The Nanking Regime increased the 
consolidated tax rates by approximately 
100 percent on July 1, causing local prices 
of cotton, yarn, and cigarettes to rise 
sharply over those of the previous week 


FOREIGN TRADE DECLINES 


In unadjusted values, recorded mer. 
chandise imports into China during the 
month of May totaled a value of 78,500,009 
gold units, a decrease of 10.6 percent from 
April. China’s exports for the month 
also decreased, totaling 248,500,000 yuan, 
or 3.5 percent less than April. Of im. 
ports from non-yen bloc countries, the 
British Empire supplied 50 percent, the 
United States and the Philippines 27 per. 
cent, the Netherlands Indies 8 percent, 
and French Indochina 5.5 percent. In. 
cluding transshipments, the United 
States took 43 percent of China’s re. 
corded exports to non-yen bloc countries 
in unadjusted values and the British 
Empire 35 percent. 


TRADE IN ADJUSTED VALUES 


In adjusted values, United States cur. 
rency, recorded imports into North 
China ports from non-yen bloc countries 
totaled a value of $2,795,000; into Shang- 
hai, $16,023,000; into other Japanese- 
controlled ports, $339,000; and _ into 
Chinese - controlled ports, $10,307,000; 
making the total trade for May $29, 
464,000. 

Exports from North China ports, in 
United States currency, during May 
totaled a value of $2,506,000; from Shang- 


hai, $9,619,000; from other Japanese- 
controlled ports, $37,000; and from 
Chinese - controlled ports, $1,300,000. 


Total exports for the month amounted 
to $13,462,000. 

Recorded imports from yen-bloc coun- 
tries during May amounted to 55,941,000 
Japanese yen, of which 75 percent entered 
North China ports. Recorded exports 
amounted to 39,101,000 local yen, of 
which 50 percent were from Shanghai 
and 43 percent from North China ports. 
Recorded exports from Chinese-con- 
trolled ports in May were the lowest of 
the past few years. 


Exchange and Finance 


Shanghai Exchange Rates.—Shanghai 
rates for Chinese yuan declined further 
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on July 5, to the value of US$0.05%42 
pecause of shorts covering. Rates, early 
on the morning of July 7, were still lower, 
yuan selling for US$0.05% as merchants 
and shorts frantically covered in conse- 
quence of rumors that foreign exchange 
panks were planning to cease forwarding 
transactions in order to prevent specu- 
Jation. However, banks and speculators 
pegan selling dollars after ten o’clock and 
rates recovered to US$0.05742 before noon. 

Chinese financial circles believe that 
the technical position of the market has 
improved considerably as the short sales 
position is estimated at less than US$1,- 
500,000, and speculators are unlikely to 
increase substantially their long posi- 
tions, by further buying, in view of the 
greater uncertainty in the international 
and Far Eastern outlook. 


Colombia 


Economic Conditions 


Wholesale and retail business in the 
Barranquilla area of Colombia was active 
during the month of June, particularly 
in the foodstuffs, drugs, and domestic 
tertile lines. Sales movements in the 
hardware business are rated satisfactory 
with the exception of commodities re- 
jlated to the construction business which 
are practically stagnant. Automotive 
sales are also slow. Merchandise stocks, 
with a few exceptions, are believed 
normal. 

Crops of this area have been hit by 
drought. Supplies in the Barranquilla 
public market are very much depleted by 
reduced deliveries from neighboring 
farms. Cessation of river traffic because 
of low water in the Magdalena prevents 
shipments from other areas. Conditions 
in the banana growing district continue 
unsatisfactory. It is still too early for 
any forecast on the next northern Co- 
lombia cotton crop. 

Construction work in Barranquilla is 
quiet although there is some activity in 
the construction of private homes. 
Several factories have encountered diffi- 
culty in continuing operation because of 
a lack of imported raw materials. A 
cotton-thread mill, however, is about to 
start operating. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Budget Outlook.—Cuba’s Minister of 
Finance, in a press statement on June 20 
said that budgetary expenditures were 
currently at the rate of 79,000,000 pesos 
per annum against estimated 1941 reve- 
hues of 72,000,000 pesos. 

Of this amount, 60,000,000 pesos an- 
nually were required for the salaries of 
Government employees, administrative 
supplies, and the maintenance of hospi- 
tals and prisons, and that 10,900,000 
pesos had to be devoted to the service of 
the public debt, the payment of which 
Cuba could not default. 


July 12, 1941 


The Minister added that no plan for 
balancing the budget had as yet been de- 
cided upon, but that the Government 
would probably find it necessary to re- 
duce expenditures for Government sal- 
aries or to seek another advance from oil 
companies (against duties and other im- 
posts on future imports of petroleum 
products). To the latter solution, how- 
ever, the Minister was opposed. 

The Minister also said that the Gov- 
ernment had well-founded hopes as to 
the results from the proposed modifica- 
tion of the tax system. 

Government Finances.—Budgetary rev- 
enues collected during the period January 
1 to June 21 totaled 35,553,000 pesos, com- 
pared with 38,324,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1940, according to 
preliminary figures released by the Cuban 
Treasury Department. 

Regular budgetary expenditures during 
the 1941 period totaled 36,836,000 pesos, 
compared with 37,777,000 pesos during 
the corresponding period of 1940. There 
was, therefore, a budgetary deficit on 
June 21, 1941, of 1,283,000 pesos, com- 
pared with a budgetary surplus of 547,000 
pesos on the same date last year. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Supervised Entry of Raw Skins and 
Hides From Areas Designated as Infected 
with Certain Diseases Permitted —Raw 
hides and skins of cattle, buffalo, sheep, 
goats, cther ruminants and swine ob- 
tained and shipped directly from coun- 
tries officially declared to be infected with 
hoof-and-mouth disease (Glosopeda o 
Fiebre Aftosa), rinderpest (Peste Bo- 
vina), and anthrax (Carbunclo Bacteri- 
diano) henceforth are permitted to enter 
Cuba upon compliance with certain sani- 
tary requirements designed to protect the 
domestic cattle industry from those 
diseases, according to the provisions of 
Presidential decree No. 1206 of May 5, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of May 6, 
and presumably effective as of that date. 

In order to come within the provisions 
of decree No. 1206, raw hides and skins 
coming from countries infected with the 
diseases mentioned must be accompanied 
by a certificate legalized by the Cuban 
consul nearest the port of shipment 
establishing that (1) the skins or hides 
have become hardened by dessication, or 
(2) that they came from animals which 
at the time of slaughter were free from 
the diseases specified, or (3) that the 
hides and skins have been kept in a salt 
solution containing mineral acid well 
packed in barrels or casks, etc., or (4) 
that they have been treated with lime in 
such a way and over such a period of 
time that they are free of hair and have 
reached the correct state of preparation 
for immediate manufacture into articles 
ordinarily made from such skins and 
hides. 

Decree No. 1206 also allows entry of 
raw skins and hides, from infected coun- 
tries, that have not become desiccated 
nor been treated with lime, whenever 
such hides or skins are appropriately dis- 


infected upon their arrival in Cuba by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. Disinfection is 
to be made by methods prescribed by the 
Cuban Bureau of Animal Industry. 

The decree requires that the Ministry 
of Agriculture be notified in sufficient 
time to provide a veterinary inspector to 
act in each case prior to the unloading of 
each shipment of hides or skins proceed- 
ing from any country Officially declared 
to be infected with any of the diseases 
mentioned. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Grains: Import Surtaxes Reduced in 
Slovakia.—Variable customs surtaxes on 
imports of grains into Slovakia were fur- 
ther reduced on rye, and temporarily 
removed on barley and oats, by an order 
of March 27, published on April 7, ac- 
cording to Legislativer Ubersetzungs- und 
Nachrichtendienst, Vienna, April 21. 

The surtax on rye was reduced from 
11 Czech crowns to 7 crowns per 100 
gross kilos. 

[These sliding duty rates are subject to 
revision each month, in accordance with price 
changes. } 

Sodium-Sulphate Cellulose: Temporary 
Reduced-Duty Quota in Slovakia.—The 
Slovakian import duty on a quota of 1,200 
metric tons of sodium-sulphate cellulose 
has been reduced from 22.50 Czech 
crowns to 5 crowns per 100 gross kilos 
during the period from April 18 to Sep- 
tember 30, 1941, by an order of April 3, 
1941, published in Legislativer Uberset- 
zungs- und Nachrichtendienst, Vienna, 
April 28. 

Restriction on Exports From Slovakia 
to Hungary.—Licenses for the exporta- 
tion of goods from Slovakia to Hungary 
may be granted only within the limits 
of payments made for goods imported 
from Hungary, and only as far as per- 
mitted by the National Bank, according 
to Notice No. 93 of the Minister of Eco- 
nomic Affairs of March 7. This notice 
was published by Legislativer Uberset- 
zungs- und Nachrichtendienst, Vienna, 
on March 17. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Permits for Importation of Lard Re- 
quired—A special permit is required for 
the importation of lard into the Domini- 
can Republic, by provisions of law No. 
477, published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
June 11, 1941, and effective as of that 
date. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
to fix the maximum quantity of lard per- 
mitted to be imported each month, and 
allocate the quota among merchants re- 
questing import permits. In determin- 
ing the quota, consideration is to be 
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given to the local demand and current 


domestic production of lard and vege- 


table oil. 


Ecuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Ezchange—The Exchange Control 
Board in June continued its policy of 
granting exchange up to $1,000,000 
monthly in accordance with the allot- 
ment of $3,000,000 earmarked for the 
second quarter of the year. The amount 
of exchange to be made available for 
the third quarter has not yet been de- 
termined, but probably will not be 
smaller than that granted for the April- 
June quarter. 

Government Finances.—Total govern- 
ment revenues during the first quarter 
of 1941 amounted to 24,644,000 sucres, of 
which approximately 10,000,000 were 
from customs duties. Revenues were, 
therefore, considerably below the budget 
estimate of 29,250,000 sucres. Funds 
allocated to the various Ministries are 
now in accordance with collections rather 
than as provided in the budget appropri- 


Egypt 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pharmaceutical Specialties and Poi- 
sonous Substances: Regulations Govern- 
ing Importation and Trade Revised.— 
Importation of pharmaceutical special- 
ties into Egypt is subject to provision of 
a new law regulating the profession of 
pharmacists and the trade in medicinal 
and poisonous’ substances, _ effective 
March 28, 1941. Only such pharmaceu- 
ticals as are allowed to be used in the 
countries of origin may be imported. 
These may not be imported in bulk but 
must be imported in sealed cartons and 
sold in the same containers (exception 
is made in the case of ampoules when 
the name of the medicine is engraved on 
the glass). 

The labels on these products must give 
the following information: the principal 
ingredients contained in the product, 
given in their real names and not in the 
name of the synonymous chemicals; the 
name of the laboratory or factory and 
the country in which the product was 
prepared; and the selling price in Arabic 
and in one European language. The 
labels must bear the same name under 
which the specialty is known in the coun- 
try of origin, and may be accompanied 
by only the customary notices or an- 
nouncements, which must not be decep- 
tive. All advertising must be approved 
in advance by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Health. 

Among other things, the law provides 
that every person desirous of working as 
commission agent or representative of a 
foreign factory making medical or phar- 
maceutical products obtain a _ special 
authorization from the Egyptian Minis- 
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try of Public Health. The request for 
authorization should be accompanied by 
a certificate issued by the foreign manu- 
facturer, ratified by competent authori- 
ties, testifying that the applicant is their 
agent. This certificate should be accom- 
panied by a list of the products manu- 
factured by the factory for which he acts 
as representative, together with a de- 
tailed description of the products. 


Finland 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Beef and Eggs: Import Duties Tempo- 
rarily Removed.—Import duties on beef 
(fresh, chilled, frozen, or salted) and on 
eggs have been temporarily removed by 
a decree effective from May 15, according 
to Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
May 22. 

|The duty on beef amounted to 3 Finnish 


marks per kilogram, that on eggs to 4 Finnish 
marks per kilogram.] 


France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Office, Sewing and Shoe-Sewing Ma- 
chines: Organization Committee for 
Industry and Trade Formed.—An organ- 
ization committee for the industry and 
trade in office machines, Sewing ma- 
chines, and shoe-sewing machines has 
been formed in France, by an order 
published in the Journal Officiel of 
March 29. 

Three sub-commissions are to control 
(1) production, (2) importation, and 
(3) trade, repair, and rebuilding, respec- 
tively. 

Depreciated Currency Surtar Sus- 
pended for Goods on Which Import 
Duties Have Been Suspended.—Goods for 
which French import duties have been 
suspended temporarily are also exempted 
from payment of depreciated currency 
surtaxes for the same period, according 
to Customs Instruction No. 740 1/1 of 
April 17, published in the Bulletin 
Douanier of April 22/25. 

{Such surtaxes now apply only to goods 
from China and Japan.] 

Granting of Quotas for Exportation of 
Industrial Products to French Colonies 
Resumed.—Quotas for the exportation of 
industrial products from both the oc- 
cupied and unoccupied zones of France 
to French colonies have been established, 
and more will be granted in the immedi- 
ate future, according to Nachrichten fiir 
Aussenhandel, Berlin, May 8. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wood: Taz Established on Sales for 
Exportation From Gabon.—A tax of 5 





francs per metric ton has been estab. 
lished on wood, in logs, sawn and jp 
veneer sheets, sold in Gabon for exportg. 
tion, by an order dated and effective op 
April 7, published in the Journal Officig 
of French Equatorial Africa on May 1, 


Germany 


Exchange and Finance 


Removal of Exchange Restrictions on 
Imports into Bohemia-Moravia from the 
Netherlands.—Exchange permits are no 
longer required for imports into Bp. 
hemia-Moravia of goods from the Neth. 
erlands by the terms of a proclamation 
of April 1, effective from that date ang 
published in the Amtsblatt No. 80 of 
April 4. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Jany. 
ary 4 (under “Tariffs and Trade Controls”) 
and of May 17, 1941 (under “Exchange ang 
Finance”) for announcements concernj 
the removal of exchange restrictions on Ger. 
man-Netherland trade.] 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Turnover Equalization Tar Removed 
on Imports of Netherland Products 
Goods originating in the Netherlands are 
exempt from turnover equalization tax 
on importation into Germany, effective 
from May 1, by the terms of an ordinance 
of April 28, published in the Reichsge. 
setzblatt I No. 46 of April 30. 

{The above tax amounts to 2 percent aq 
valorem for nearly all imports. See Foretgy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 21, 1941, for an 
announcement concerning removal on May 
1, 1941, of Netherland turnover tax on Ger. 
man goods imported into the Netherlands| 

Beef: Slaughter Tax No Longer Re- 
funded on Exports.—Refund of the Ger- 
man internal tax on slaughter of cattle 
will not be made on exports of fresh 
beef, preserved beef, or products contain- 
ing beef, by the terms of a decree of May 
15 of the Minister of Finance, published 
in Reichszollblatt “A” No. 27 of May 16 
and effective from May 19, 1941. 


Transport and Communication 


Germany Develops Inland Water- 
ways.—For many years Germany has 
been busy developing her network of 
inland waterways, mainly by linking 
navigable rivers with canals in order to 
extend her facilities for handling buk 
goods by water. 

According to the Reich Ministry for 
Transportation, the regulation of the 
Danube has made possible the operation 
of craft of 1,000 to 1,200 tons even at low 
water. To expand Danube shipping and 
to avoid a congestion of traffic at the two 
main Danube ports of Germany—Vienna 


and Regensburg—harbor facilities in | 


Linz (upper Austria) and Krems (lower 
Austria) have been greatly expanded in 
addition to the modernization of other 
non-German Danube ports. 

To connect the Danube, the main 
artery of traffic of the southeast, with 
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the German canal system, the Oder- 
Danube canal, as the easternmost Ger- 
man water connection, is already under 
construction. When the canal is finished, 
a continuous waterway of 2,600 kilo- 
meters length will be completed between 
gtettin and the Black Sea. An impor- 
tant branch to this canal system is the 
Adolf Hitler Canal of Upper Silesia, which 
was put in operation in December of 1939. 

Scheduled canal construction also in- 
cludes an extension of the Oder-Vistula 
Canal in an eastward direction as far as 
the Dnjester River to connect the Ger- 
man waterway system with that of Soviet 
Russia. The scheduled Elbe-Oder Canal 
will also connect central Germany with 
the Danube, while the Rhine-Maine- 
Danube Canal, already under construc- 
tion, will connect western and northern 
Germany with the Danube. 


Grenada 


Exchange and Finance 


No Exchange Available——Virtually no 
dolar exchange is available for any 
purpose. 


Guatemala 


Economic Conditions 


Buying activity during June was stim- 
wated by a fear that shortages of mer- 
chandise and transportation difficulties 
may later seriously interfere with im- 
ports from the United States. Forward 
buying was much in evidence. The gen- 
eral business situation, although some- 
what spotty, was fairly satisfactory as a 
whole. Coffee exports have virtually 
ceased for the 1940-41 season, since the 
Guatemalan quota to the United States 
has been filled. Available markets else- 
where are negligible. 


AGRICULTURE 


The outlook for the 1941-42 coffee crop 
continues promising. Picking in some 
of the lower-altitude sections starts in 
July, but contrary to custom, virtually 
no future sales contracts had, up to June 
25, been made for the crop. Banana 
production is increasing and, barring 
possible windstorms, is expected soon to 
reach a new high level. Final unofficial 
estimates of the 1940-41 chicle crop place 
the total yield at approximately 2,500,- 
000 pounds, which is a record for Guate- 
mala in recent years. Air transport dif- 
ficulties in the Peten district are, 
however, delaying the exportation of a 
considerable portion of the past season’s 
output. 

Staple domestic crops, such as corn, 
beans, etc., are normal, with prices gen- 
erally firm. Increasing interest is being 
shown in minor export products, includ- 
ing spices, medicinal plants, fibers, oil- 
bearing and edible seeds, etc., but prac- 
tically all such commodities as are 
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available in commercial quantities have 
already been contracted for. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


May 1941 imports reflected a rising and 
contra-seasonal tendency, and estimates 
for June indicate that the trend has con- 
tinued. Total imports for May were of- 
ficially valued at 1,138,351 quetzales ($1,- 
138,351), compared with 992,315 quet- 
zales for the corresponding month of 
1940, and 1,067,187 quetzales for April 
1941. Exports for May 1941 were sea- 
sonally lower, being valued at 1,004,684 
quetzales against 1,880,913 for April. A 
large shipment of German toys and gift 
articles was cleared through the Guate- 
malan customs early in June, the order 
having been originally placed more than 
a year ago. 

An executive decree of May 31, 1941, 
embodies in revised form the provisions 
of two recent previous decrees regulating 
the exportation and reexportation of all 
products from Guatemala, whether na- 
tive or imported from the United States 
or other countries, and subject to export 
control. No such exports or reexports 
may be made except to the United States 
or to other American republics which 
have adopted similar measures of 
control. 


PUBLIC WORKS AND GENERAL 
CONSTRUCTION 


Opening of considerable new highway 
mileage and a number of important 
bridges was planned for the occasion of 
national army celebrations on June 29 
and 30. Extensive improvements made 
on the run-ways of the Guatemala City 
airport are nearing completion. 


CusTOMS REVENUES 


Reflecting the recent rising tendency 
in imports, Guatemalan import duties 
for May 1941 amounted to 335,421 quet- 
zales as against 312,659 quetzales for the 
corresponding month of 1940, an increase 
of about 7 percent. Export duties, on 
the other hand, showed a declining 
tendency, due to the virtual cessation of 
coffee exports. May receipts from this 
source were 87,325 quetzales as com- 
pared with 154,880 quetzales for May 


1940. 
Haiti 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Coffee Control to be Administered by 
National Bank of the Republic of Haiti; 
Export Duties Restored—Appointment 
of the National Bank of the Republic of 
Haiti as the agent of the Haitian Gov- 
ernment charged with the control of 
Haitian coffee exports and with the fix- 
ing of sales prices was announced by 
decree-law No. 3 of June 7, 1941 pro- 
mulgated in Le Moniteur June 12, 1941. 
Henceforth, all purchase and sales Offers 
for coffee must be made through the 
Bank according to Article 2 of this law, 
and no sales contract will be valid unless 
it is countersigned by and registered in 


the Bank. Exports may be made only 
when a loading permit has been issued by 
the Bank. The Bank is required to fix 
the minimum price for the sale of 
Haitian coffee abroad, this price to be 
changed from time to time in accord- 
ance with fluctuations in foreign mar- 
kets. The Bank is also charged with 
the distribution of the United States and 
world quotas among the coffee exporters. 
For its services, exporters will have to 
pay the Bank the sum of 25 centimes per 
bag of coffee sold when the shipping per- 
mit is issued. 

The decree also restores the coffee ex- 
port duties of 0.03, 0.05, and 0.10 gourde 
per kilogram on types 1, 2, and 3, respec- 
tively, and 0.15675 gourde per kilogram on 
types 4 to 7, inclusive, established by the 
decree-law of September 9, 1938. Ship- 
ments covered by contracts registered 
pursuant to the decree of October 30, 
1940, for delivery during the current 
quota year were excepted. 


A second decree-law (No. 11) dated 
June 10, 1941, authorizes the immediate 
registration with the National Bank of 
the Republic of Haiti of sales contracts 
of coffee to be charged to the United 
States coffee quota for the year 1941-42. 
A decree of March 10, 1941, had provided 
that these sales contracts could not be 
registered prior to July 1, 1941. 


In compliance with provisions of decree 
law No. 3 of June 7, 1941, and in agree- 
ment with the Minister of Finance, the 
National Bank of the Republic of Haiti 
announced on June 14, 1941, a minimum 
price of $7.50 per 50 kilograms f. o. b. 
Haitian port. 


Honduras 


Economic Conditions 


SITUATION IN TEGUCIGALPA AREA 


General business conditions in the 
Tegucigalpa area of Honduras continued 
unfavorable during June. This was 
attributable largely to the situation cre- 
ated by the European war which has in- 
creased prices of merchandise imported 
into Honduras, and in turn caused retail 
prices to rise and correspondingly re- 
duced the purchasing power of the inhab- 
itants. A further important factor is that, 
because of the foreign exchange short- 
age, low priced Japanese goods are not 
being imported as freely as in the past. 
Japanese exporters are reported to have 
instructed their agents in Honduras to 
refuse orders for additional stocks unless 
payment is made with the orders. Short- 
age of currency in circulation also con- 
tinues to depress the business volume in 
this area. 


CONDITIONS IN NORTH-SHORE AREAS 


Improvement in commercial activity 
in La Ceiba continues, with merchants 
reporting that prospects appear to be 
better than for some months past. The 
upturn is believed to be only a seasonal 
rise in retail trade induced by increased 
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banana shipments and the exportation 
of logs. Because prices will probably 
continue to rise, considerable caution is 
mixed with prevailing optimism. Im- 
provement in economic conditions re- 
ported from Puerto Cortes recently 
appears to be continuing. 


CREDITS AND COILECTIONS 


June mercantile collections in central 
and southern Honduras were normal. 
Credits were tight. In northern Hon- 
duras information for June is not yet 
available, but May collections were 
normal and credits tight in both La 
Ceiba and Puerto Cortes. 


Exchange and Finance 


Delay in Remittance of Exchange.— 
Remittance of dollar drafts continue to 
be made within a maximum period of 2 
months. 

Government Finances. — Government 
revenues for May 1941 totaled 964,000 
lempiras, while expenditures were 837,- 
000. Comparative figures for 1940 were, 
respectively, 905,000 and 828,000 lempiras. 


Hungary 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Agreements with Turkey Concern- 
ing Trade and Payments Effective—An 
agreement between Hungary and Turkey 
concerning balanced trade and a pay- 
ments agreement were signed at Buda- 
pest on May 3 and became effective 
on June 1 of this year, according to 
Nachrichten fiir Aussenhandel, Berlin, 
May 9. They replace the similar com- 
mercial and clearing agreements between 
the two countries which had been in ef- 
fect since July 1, 1937 (see CoMMERCE 
Reports of September 11, 1937). 

The new “economic” agreement in- 
creases former quotas and establishes 
quotas for additional products in order 
to make possible greatly increased trade 
between the two countries. Hungary is 
expected to import wool, cotton, oil seeds, 
oil cake, tobacco, fruit, and ores from 
Turkey and to furnish in return industrial 
products, including manufacturers and 
semimanufacturers of the machine and 
chemical industries. 


India 


Transport and Communication 


Empire Air Mail Service Interrupted.— 
The Indian Posts and Telegraph Depart- 
ment in a press release of May 6 stated 
that mail service to Africa and Europe 
had been temporarily interrupted. Until 
further notice, no air mail was to be ac- 
cepted for destinations west of Basra. 
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Air mail already posted was to be tor- 
warded to destination by the best route 
available. Regular air mail service be- 
tween India and Australia will be con- 
tinued. 


Jamaica 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange—The exchange rate for 
sight drafts on New York continues at 
$4.01 to the pound. Exchange for im- 
ports from the United Statet is limited 
to goods for which import licenses have 
been granted. There is no delay, by rea- 
son of exchange conditions, in remit- 
tances in payment of goods for which 
import licenses have been granted. 

Dollar exchange for purposes other 
than imports is tightly restricted. It is 
allowed for travel only when the journey 
is for urgent business reasons, necessary 
medical attention of a nature which can- 
not be had in Jamaica, or for other pur- 
poses considered necessary by the Finance 
Board. Exchange is not allowed for edu- 
cation of a nature obtainable in Jamaica. 
For other purposes it may be granted 
when in the opinion of the Finance Board 
it is necessary. 


Japan 
Economic Conditions 


Japan’s trade with Europe as a result 
of German-Soviet hostilities has virtu- 
ally stopped. Accordingly, it is becom- 
ing increasingly necessary to conserve 
supplies of those items formerly ob- 
tained from Europe via the Soviet Union 
and those which Japan expected to ob- 
tain from the latter country. The press 
urges abandonment of reliance on coun- 
tries outside the Greater East Asia Co- 
prosperity Sphere and intensification of 
efforts to attain self-sufficiency within 
that Sphere. It is the general opinion 
that Government control over materials 
for civilian use will be strengthened and 
that the rationing system on daily neces- 
sities will be greatly extended. 

During the week ending June 28, the 
stock market regained the losses in- 
curred in the early part of the previous 
week, but no optimistic sentiment was in 
evidence in any quarter. Traders con- 
tinued to exercise greater caution pend- 
ing some official announcement clarify- 
ing the Government’s position with re- 
gard to the changed international situa- 
tion. 


DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION AND EXPORTS OF 
Raw SILK EXCEED PRODUCTION 


The silk market was quiet during the 
week ending June 28 with no change in 
price levels over the previous week. Of- 
ficial production figures placed output of 
silk for May at 57,218 bales, against 
which domestic consumption reached 
40,880 bales and exports 31,000 bales. 
Since domestic consumption and exports 





exceeded production by about 15,009 
bales, visible supplies were diminished by 
that amount. 

Under the new control scheme tota) 
production for the current silk year, be- 
ginning July 1, will be restricted to 550,. 
000 bales, of which 240,000 bales will be 
earmarked for export. Shortages in do. 
mestic consumption or export trade wil] 
have to be met from Government hold. 
ings, which now total 120,000 bales. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The Ministry of Commerce reportedly 
has decided to request steel manufactur. 
ing companies to adopt a rate of 7 parts 
pig iron to 3 parts scrap iron in the pro. 
duction of steel in view of the scarcity 
of scrap iron. 

Private enterprises will be allowed to 
use, free of charge, all patents held by 
the Government pertaining to synthetic 
oil production in order to increase out- 
put, according to a Government decision 
as reported in the press. The Cabinet 
approved an appropriation of 100,000,- 
000 yen to the South Manchurian Rail- 
way for doubling the production of shale 
oil in the Fushun plant. Twenty mil- 
lion yen of the total is to be used in the 
current year for building a new plant. 

To increase the production of machine 
tools the Ministry of Commerce report- 
edly has decided to invoke two ordinances 
based on the National Mobilization Law. 


SMALLER GRAIN CROP INDICATED 


Estimates of the Minister of Agricul- 
ture indicate that the total crop of bar- 
ley, rye, and wheat for this year, exclud- 
ing the Hokkaido crop, will amount to 
127,500,000 bushels. This represents a 
decline of 5,000,000 bushels from last year 
but an increase of 11,500,000 bushels over 
the average for the past 5 years. There 
was a 4.2 percent increase in the acreage 
devoted to these crops this year com- 
pared with last year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A harbor transportation control ordi- 
nance, based on the National Mobiliza- 
tion Law, will shortly be enforced by the 
Ministry of Communications in order to 
improve landing and loading of cargo, 
and lighter services, according to reports. 

The Ministry of Commerce Officially 
designated 101 Japanese firms as having 
exclusive rights for exporting commodi- 
ties to French Indochina. Export per- 
mits will be given the 10 French firms lo- 
cated in Japan, which have exported 
goods to French Indochina. The main 
purpose of this step is to prevent dump- 
ing and unnecessary competition. 

Official approval reportedly has been 
given for the plan designed to exercise 
control over the allocation of ships for 
raw cotton transportation. 

Cotton cloth prices have recently risen 
rapidly owing to small offerings and more 
active demand from the Netherlands 
Indies and India. 


FEWER COMPANY MERGERS REPORTED 


Corporate mergers during May num- 
bered 20, involving capitalization of 
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Exchange and Finance 


Money Market Tighter—The money 
market was tighter at the end of June, 
overnight rates having risen from 642 to 
7 rin because of month-end and half- 
yearly settlement demands. The note 
issue of the Bank of Japan on June 28 
amounted to 4,108,619,000 yen, an expan- 
sion of 418,077,000 yen over June 21. 
Bank of Japan authorities reported sat- 
ijsfactory monetary conditions at the end 
of the first six months’ pericd in 1941, 
due to a heavy excess of Government 
payments of 850,000,000 yen during 
June, compared with 567,000,000 yen 
curing June 1940. Demand for funds, 
particularly for cocoon requirements, was 
substantially less than the previous year. 
Bond and debenture sales were reported 
favorable, and loans showed no substan- 
tial increase. 

Reconstruction Loan Granted to Nan- 
king Regime.—As a result of the visit to 
Japan of Wang Ching-wei, the Japanese 
Government announced on June 29 the 
extension of a loan of 300,000,000 yen to 
the Nanking Regime. This loan, to be 
handled through the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, was granted to finance a program 
of reconstruction in occupied areas in 
China. 

Japanese Investments in Manchuria.— 
Financial reports indicate that Japanese 
investments in Manchuria during the 
1941-42 fiscal year will total around 
1,040,000,000 yen. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Jute Sacks: Marking Under Temporary 
Erportation Regime No Longer Re- 
quired.—Jute sacks exported from Mada- 
gascar, filled with products of the colony, 
will be exempted from import duties, 
upon being reimported empty, without 
having to be marked, by a decision of the 
High Commissioner, published in Les 
Cahiers Coloniaux, Marseilles, April 26. 


Certain Food Products Shipped to 
France on French Ships Exempt from 
Special Export Tares.—During 1940, 
manioc, peas, beans, sugar, tapioca, maize, 
and coffee exported from Madagascar 
to France on French ships, or on ships 
chartered or managed by French ship- 
ping companies, are exempted from pay- 
ment of special export taxes, by an order 
of January 6, published in Les Cahiers 
Coloniaux, Marseilles, April 26. 

[See Commerce Reports of September 9, 
1939, for notice of the establishment of these 
Special export taxes, ranging from 50 francs 
to 375 francs per ton on the above products 
exported to France on ships not serving reg- 


ular lines of navigation, by an order of May 
19, 1939. ] 
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Netherlands Indies 


Economic Conditions 


General economic conditions continue 
as satisfactory as can be expected under 
wartime conditions. Shortages in some 
import lines are developing while the 
lack of shipping space has adversely 
affected the export trades. 

In view of sharply rising cost-prices in 
producing countries, the smaller sup- 
plies due to the shipping difficulty, and 
the consequent absence of competition 
which formerly stabilized the local mar- 
ket, the Goverment is adopting more 
stringent measures to control consumer 
retail prices. Maximum retail prices 
have been fixed for flintstone, cement, 
and various teztiles. Other important 
measures adopted by the Government 
include the control of delivery from 
stocks of certain steel products and ce- 
ment; the prohibition against importa- 
tion, offering for sale, selling, distributing, 
and keeping in stock without the per- 
mission of the committee on legal rela- 
tions, wartime goods originating in 
enemy territory or involving enemy in- 
terests; and the placing of additional 
raw materials under export control. Im- 
port quota regulations have been ex- 
tended to include multi-colored woven 
goods while imports of soap have been 
made subject to license, with maximum 
permissible imports in both cases hav- 
ing been drastically reduced. 


SucGar Stocks LARGE 


Stocks of sugar on hand May 1 
amounted to 64,000 metric tons, which 
is nearly four times the amount on hand 
in the same period of 1940. The first 
official estimate fixes the current year 
crop at 1,730,145 tons. The tea market 
was generally quiet from the latter part 
of May but became stronger toward mid- 
June. The demand for coffee in the 
latter part of May diminished in early 
June. Interest in pepper and tapioca is 
diminishing because of lack of shipping 
space. The demand for citronella oil is 
fairly large but the supply is limited 
owing to the shortage of drums. 

Rubber transactions were considerable 
on a declining market, particularly at 
principal ports in order to fill shipping 
space. 


IMPORT TRADE INCREASED 


Total imports during April amounted 
to 33,600,000 guilders compared with 30,- 
200,000 guilders in March (the guilder 
equals $0.53 in U. S. currency). Exports 
in April were valued at 67,700,000 guiid- 
ers against 82,600,000 in the preceding 
month. Imports from the United States 
in March amounted to 12,500,000 guilders, 
and total exports to the United States in 
the same period amounted to 38,400,000 
guilders. 


New Zealand 


Economic Conditions 


A mild autumn following a rainy 
March has benefited livestock through- 
out New Zealand. 

Wool sold under Government ap- 
praisement for the 1940-41 season 
amounted to 798,000 bales for £NZ13,- 
900,000 against 734,000 for £12,700,000 a 
year ago. Domestic manufacturing, 
particularly of yarns, piece goods and 
blankets is increasing. 

Butter graded for export for the 10 
months ended May 31 was 137,000 tons, 
an increase of 5 percent over the same 
period last year. There were 31,000 tons 
in store, the same as the year before. 
Cheese graded in the same months were 
115,000 tons, an increase of 26 percent. 
Cheese in store totaled 13,000 tons com- 
pared with 24,000 tons last year. 

Rabbit skin sales continue at record 
levels with prices steadily increasing. 


INTERNAL TRADE AND MANUFACTURING 

A fiber board factory to be operated by 
Forest Products, Ltd., and _ costing 
£NZ125,000 is expected to be completed 
and in operation at Auckland by the end 
of July. 

New passenger car registrations for 
January through May totaled 2,041 (109 
United States cars). New trucks totaled 
244 (United States, 140). Car dealers re- 
port that the New Zealand Government 
is planning to order a considerable num- 
ber of trucks in the United States. 

Drug wholesalers, who a year ago built 
up large surplus stocks, now have only a 
few months’ supply on hand. Increas- 
ing orders are now being placed with the 
United States manufacturers although 
most supplies are still coming from the 
United Kingdom. 

The Finance Minister announced on 
June 19 that orders placed in the United 
Kingdom for plant and machinery must 
be accompanied by “certificates of essen- 
tiality” (in addition to import licenses) 
to be issued by the Ministry of Supply. 
The procedure was adopted at the sug- 
gestion of the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment to assist in controlling United 
Kingdom production. 


TRADE WITH UNITED STATES 
New Zealand imports from the United 
States in April were valued at £NZ457,- 
000 and exports to the United States at 
£NZ284,000. Leading imports (omitting 
ordnance stores) from the United States 
were plain fencing wire, machinery, and 
sulphur while the main exports to the 
United States consisted of sheepskins, 

rabbit skins, and sausage casings. 


Exchange and Finance 


Loan Conversion.—An offer to holders 
of New Zealand Government securities 
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maturing this year and in 1943 to convert 


their holdings was announced by the . 


Dominion Minister of Finance on May 
14, 1941. Understood to be the second 
largest conversion ever undertaken by 
New Zealand, the offer concerns £NZ21,- 
000,000 of locally domiciled debt, and was 
addressed to holders of 3 percent stock 
and debentures maturing July 15, 1941, 
334 percent stock and debentures ma- 
turing November 15, 1941, and 31% per- 
cent stock and 4 percent stock maturing 
March 15, 1943. Holders of these stocks 
may take (1) 3% percent stock matur- 
ing 1957-60 (at the rate of £NZ103 of 
new stock for every £NZ100 of old stock 
surrendered), or (2) 3 percent stock ma- 
turing 1946-48 (at par value). The re- 
turn to investors from the new securities, 
allowing for the premium, will be £NZ3 
9s.3d. in the case of the longer dated 
issue, and 3 percent from the shorter 
dated issue. 

The Finance Minister’s announcement 
met with a favorable response from hold- 
ers of the old stock, and applications for 
the conversion of £NZ6,650,000 were re- 
ceived in the first two days. Newspaper 
and business comment was entirely favor- 
able, particularly as the Minister had 
simultaneously announced that while 
another war loan will be necessary this 
year it will be on a voluntary basis. 

The successful conclusion of the con- 
version operation helps (1) to consolidate 
the internal financial position, (2) to re- 
move fears that through some of the re- 
demption bonds being used for consump- 
tion purposes, inflationary influences 
would be augmented, (3) to free the in- 
vestment market for the absorption of 
new war loans, and (4) to strengthen the 
credit of the Dominion in the oversea 
money market. 

Fiscal Policy.—The New Zealand Min- 
ister of Finance has emphasized that 
there is no conflict between the Govern- 
ment’s announcement that necessary 
consumer goods will be produced to the 
maximum in the Dominion and the pol- 
icy of absorbing redundant purchasing 
power by taxation. He pointed out that 
the reduction in the supply of imported 
goods has in many cases produced gaps in 
New Zealand which cannot be filled. In 
some cases, particularly with nonlux- 
uries, it has been possible for New Zea- 
land facilities to provide part or the 
whole of the deficiencies or to substitute 
some other commodity made in New 
Zealand in the place of that no longer 
available. 

The Minister drew attention to the Re- 
serve Bank returns, which indicate that 
credit has not been expanded for some 
months, but that, on the contrary, ad- 
vances to the State for purposes other 
than marketing have declined. This de- 
cline, together with a substantial decrease 
in public works expenditure and an in- 
crease in taxation (particularly, the 5 per- 
cent national security tax on wages and 
incomes), has prevented price increases 
beyond those due to higher landed costs. 

Social Security Fund.—During the fis- 
cal year ended March 31, 1941, the ex- 
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penditure of the Social Security Fund 
(excluding administration expenses) 
amounted to £NZ12,193,949, as compared 
with £NZ10,393,942 in 1939-40. Figures 
for revenue collected during the 1940-41 
fiscal year have not as yet been published, 
but revenue collected in the first 11 
months of the year amounted to £NZ9,- 
612,726, compared with £NZ8,048,424 in 
the same period of last year, and 
£NZ9,557,751 in the whole of 1939-40. 
Consolidated Fund.—A_ surplus of 
£NZ1,726,000 was shown in the consoli- 
dated fund (ordinary revenue account) 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1941, 
revenue being £NZ40,438,000 and ex- 
penditure £NZ38,712,000. The surplus 
during 1939-40 was only £NZ319,000. 
Income tax was the major revenue 
source, accounting for 39 percent of total 
receipts, customs duties 22 percent, 
sales tax 9 percent, main highways taxa- 
tion 6 percent and interest 8 percent. 
Expenditure from the consolidated fund 
were (in percentages of total expendi- 
tures) for debt services 31, social serv- 
ices 30, highways 6, and exchange 6. 


Panama 


Economic Conditions 


The unusually high level of activity 
which developed in Panama as a result 
of the large scale const7uction program 
now under way in the Canal Zone con- 
tinued during June and, barring unfore- 
seen developments, will be in evidence 
for an indefinite period. Outstanding 
repercussions from the general economic 
prosperity have been an increase in pur- 
chasing power, expanded consumer in- 
terest, and a rising tide of prices. 

Shortages are reported in stocks of 
virtually all prime food commodities that 
are produced domestically. Beans, corn, 
and other commodities have been added 
to the list of tariff-protected items over 
which the Price Control Board has 
supervision, and steps are being taken 
to build up surpluses against possible 
emergencies. Dealers have pressed for 
tariff reductions on such items as rice, 
and potatoes. Domestic rice is sold by 
the Price Control Board to wholesalers 
at $4.90 per hundred pounds. The retail 
price is 6 cents per pound. Milk prices 
have advanced 21% cents per bottle, and 
gasoline is up 1 cent to 24 cents per 
gallon. 

The Government is taking steps to 
sOlve the problem of a retail outlet short- 
age, created by the new nationalistic 
commerce law. The Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Bank, subsidiary of the Banco 
Nacional, has been instructed to liberal- 
ize its loan policy toward small mer- 
chants to the extent of financing them 
up to 70 percent of the value of their 
stores. 

Panama construction activity attained 
unprecedented proportions during June, 
facilitated by the continued delay of the 
overdue rainy season. Most of the ac- 
tivity is centered in Panama City, not- 





withstanding the continued shortage of 
low-cost housing in Colon, occasioned by 
the fire of April 1940. One reason for 
this is the shrinkage of tourist traffic 
which formerly accounted for Colon’s 
commercial prosperity. The Govern. 
ment is planning to erect several large 
buildings in Colon to accommodate fam. 
ilies who have been living in tents since 
the fire. Several unoccupied business 
buildings in Colon have been com. 
mandeered by tent-dwellers and Con- 
verted into improvised apartments. 


Philippine Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Business in general showed sharp im- 
provement during the second half of 
June, primarily because of higher price 
levels for important Philippine prod- 
ucts. Local markets, especially the se- 
curities market, also reacted favorably 
to the outbreak of hostilities between 
Germany and the U. S.S. R. The vol- 
ume of transactions advanced to the best 
level in the past 2 years, while average 
security prices were the highest since 
January. 


CoPpRA AND COCONUT OIL PRICES RISING 


Both copra and coconut oil prices have 
advanced sharply within the past 2 
weeks. Trade reports agree that the re- 
cent steady rise has been due to reduced 
local supplies—caused by withdrawal of 
sellers in anticipation of further price 
increases—coupled with continued buy- 
ing pressure and speculative advances 
on the United States market. Fear of 
possible shortage of supply because of 
the prolonged drought which has pre- 
vailed throughout the country most of 
the current year also has influenced 
market prices. 

Inactivity in United Kingdom grades 
has caused slight recession in abaca 
prices, but seasonal factors and an an- 
ticipated shortage of supply contribute 
to material advances in rice prices. Ex- 
port sugar quotations continue some- 
what erratic, influenced by the shipping 
scarcity and cancelations Of space con- 
tracts. 


Exchange and Finance 


Collections in Manila Improve.—The 
general outlook for credits and collections 
appeared better in June, although condi- 
tions were still unsatisfactory. Collec- 
tions in Manila and vicinity improved, 
but provincial collections remained slow. 
Banks continued to follow a cautious pol- 
icy and to limit credit to a considerable 


extent. 
Poland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Chemical Products: Trade Control 
Office Established in Government-Gen- 
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eral Area.—A Control Office for Chemical 
Products has been established in the 
Government-General Area of Poland, by 
an order of April 9, published in the 
Verordnungsblatt (G. G. P.) on April 22 
end effective on May 1. 

Its purpose is stated to be to regulate 
and supervise trade in industrial chem- 
ical products, except products under 
monopoly control. 

With reference to foreign trade, it is 
to determine import needs, to regulate 
and plan the distribution of imported 
products, and to regulate exportation. 


Rumania 


Transport and Communication 


New Air Service Inaugurated.—A new 
air line service between Arad and Bucha- 
rest via Brasov and Sibiu was inaugurated 
on May 19 by the local air transport com- 
pany, LARES. Planes leave Bucharest 
at 7:30 a. m. and arrive at Arad at 9:45 
a.m.; they leave Arad at 4 p. m., arriving 
in Bucharest at 6:15 p. m. With this 
addition, there are 3 air services on week 
days between Bucharest and Arad. One 
is the German DLH line, flying nonstop 
from Bucharest to Arad. The second 
line is through Craiova and Turnu Sev- 
erin, and the third line through Brasov 
and Sibiu, both being operated by LARES. 
A fourth air connection between Transyl- 
vania and the capital is the Bucharest- 
Turda line, through Brasov and Sibiu. 


It was expected that the Bucharest- 
Constanza air line would be opened on 
July 1. Preliminary schedules for it were 
fixed as follows: Leave Bucharest at 9 
a. m., arrive Constanza at 10 a.m. Re- 
turn from Constanza at 5:45 p. m., arrive 
Bucharest at 6:45 p. m. 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Swedish-Soviet Shipping Comes to 
Halt.—Suspension of shipping between 
Sweden and Russia has completely dis- 
rupted the application of the Swedish- 
Russian trade agreement. 


Switzerland 


Transport and Communication 


Effect of the War on Rail and High- 
way Transportation Facilities —Mobili- 
zation on September 1 and 2, 1939, re- 
quiring quick transportation of troops 
and material, found the Swiss Federal 
Railways in perfect running condition 
and the railway workers on the job for 
long hours, as much as 20 hours a day 
and working several months without a 
day off. During the second mobilization 
on May 10, 1940, at the time of the Ger- 
man invasion of Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, the railways repeated the achieve- 
ment. 
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Increased activity of the Swiss Fed- 
eral Railways owing to wartime condi- 
tions is reflected in the profit and loss 
account for the calendar year 1940, which 
showed a balance of 13,400,000 Swiss 
francs over operating expenses, an in- 
crease of 5,900,000 francs over 1939. 
Compared with 1939, operating revenue 
increased by 36,526,000 francs to 397,- 
795,000, or 10.1 percent. Improvement 
is due principally to the heavy increase 
in freight traffic from 17,264,642 metric 
tons in 1939 to 20,442,490 in 1940, al- 
though passenger traffic increased also 
from 119,123,139 in 1939 to 124,509,269. 
Operating expenses aggregated 238,767,- 
000 francs in 1940, an increase of 14,- 
872,000, or 6.6 percent. 

The large increase in freight traffic 
during 1940 is explained partly by the 
fact that the gasoline shortage confined 
motor truck transportation almost exclu- 
sively to within city and suburban lim- 
its. So acute is the gasoline shortage 
that in recent months urban freight car- 
riers have replaced motor truck by horse- 
crawn vehicles. Long distance traffic is 
carried now almost exclusively by the 
Swiss Federal Railways. Other factors 
contributing to the freight traffic increase 
include mobilization activity and the 
transit traffic between Germany and 
Italy. It is stated that transit traffic to 
Italy includes 800 to 1,000 cars of German 
coal, iron, and Steel (especially coal) 
being hauled daily over Swiss territory 
by way of the St. Gothard and the Sim- 
plon tunnels. 

A shortage of freight cars developed 
in November, 1940. During 1940, the 
Swiss Federal Railways had an average 
of 18,913 freight cars in operation. Sea- 
sonal traffic, military requirements, and 
the fact that cars were in use abroad 
caused the shortage. Swiss freight cars 
are still used in all countries contiguous 
to Switzerland, and even farther afield, 
in order to collect raw materials for 
Swiss industries and the foodstuffs. 
These cars are often held in foreign 
countries in excess of the normal period 
and are used for internal traffic. Ac- 
cordingly, in view of the shortage, an 
appeal was addressed to all Swiss freight 
carriers to dispose of cars as quickly as 
possible. Speedier loading and unloading 
of cars, especially during week ends, was 
expressly urged. 

Until recently the railway freight traf- 
fic through Spain and Portugal was most 
unsatisfactory owing to lack of Spanish 
rolling stock. Shipments through Cer- 
bere and Canfranc on the Spanish bor- 
der were seriously restricted, especially 
through Canfranc a small border station 
where delays are greater than elsewhere. 
As a whole, the freight traffic through 
Spain amounted to only 8 and 10 freight 
cars daily. 

Portuguese freight cars now have been 
placed at the disposal of Switzerland and 
as a result the transit freight traffic has 
improved considerably. Furthermore, as 
a result of the Swiss-Spanish commercial 
agreement signed on April 27, 1941, 200 
wrecked and derelict Spanish freight 


cars have been chartered by the Swiss 
Government for the transportation of 
freight exported from Switzerland and 
imported into Switzerland from Lisbon. 
These freight cars have now been re- 
paired by the Swiss. This arrangement 
will permit an increased traffic of freight 
between Lisbon and Switzerland and re- 
duce the congestion now prevailing at 
Lisbon where goods intended for Switzer- 
land have been held up for several 
months at a time. The outlook there- 
fore for a more regular transit of goods 
between Portugal and Switzerland is 
more favorable than it has been since 
June, 1940. However, it is stated that * 
the most advantageous route is still by 
way of the port of Genoa by means of 
Swiss freighters under Swiss flag, char- 
tered or owned by the Swiss Government. 

Traffic Moves on Rhine.—Traffic on 
the Rhine, broken off with the outbreak 
of the war in September of 1939, was re- 
opened in April between Strasbourg and 
Basel. 


Syria and Lebanon 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Material for Establishment of Petro- 
leum Refinery Exempt From Import 
Duties and Tazxes.—Material imported 
into Syria and Lebanon for the first in- 
stallation and operation of the petroleum 
refinery of Tripoli was exempted from 
import duties and taxes by order No. 
17/LR of January 27, published in the 
Bulletin Officiel of February 15. 


Trinidad and 
Tobago 


Exchange and Finance 


Exchange Available for Licensed Im- 
vorts.—The rate for sight drafts on New 
York continues at a premium of 20% 
percent. 

Exchange is available only to cover 
importations from the United States 
which have been licensed by the Control 
Board under the Defense (Finance) 
regulations. At present the policy of the 
Board is reported to be to decline to is- 
sue licenses for such importations unless 
they are considered war necessities and 
the commodities cannot be obtained 
from sources within the British Empire. 

No delays are reported in connection 
with approved remittances. 


Tunisia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 
All Exports Subject to License.—Ex- 
portation to any destination, as well as 


the reexportation under any customs 
regime, of all goods from Tunisia have 
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been prohibited by an order of March 18, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- 
sien of March 22. 


The Director of Finances may au- 
thorize individual or general exceptions 
to export prohibitions, to be published as 
“Notices to Exporters” in the Journal Of- 
ficiel Tunisien. Export licenses issued 
by the Director of Finances will be valid 
for 4 months for products of mines and 
quarries, and for 2 months for other 
products. 

All previous decrees and orders regu- 
lating exports of various goods from 
Tunisia are canceled, certain legislative 
texts alone remaining in effect. 


Turkey 


Economic Conditions 


The Ministry of Commerce is author- 
ized to fix prices for those articles which 
it deems necessary and to prevent the 
import and export of such articles at 
prices above or below the fixed price, 
under a decree (which abolishes two pre- 
vious decrees on the subject) approved 
by the Council of Ministers on April 17, 
1941. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Government Imports Permitted 
Against Free Exchange.— Turkish au- 
thorities and public enterprises may im- 
port foreign goods of any kind against 
payment in free exchange, according to 
an announcement in the Istanbul press, 
reported by Nachrichten fiir Aussen- 
handel, Berlin, April 26. 


For such imports, a permit must be 
obtained in advance from the appro- 
priate Minister, and it must be shown 
that the goods could not be obtained 
from abroad on account or by way of 
compensation. 

New Agreements With Hungary Con- 
cerning Trade and Payments Effective.— 
See Hungary. 


Transport and Communication 


Government Assumes Control of Ship- 
ping.—With the purpose of assuring suf- 
ficient tonnage for local requirements, 
the Turkish Government on March 1, 
1941, issued a decree placing all Turkish 
ships having a cargo tonnage of 150 tons 
and over under the control of the Minis- 
try of Communications. 

Administration of the new law is in the 
hands of a commission composed Of rep- 
resentatives from the Ministries of Na- 
tional Defense, National Economy, Com- 
merce and Communications, from the 
General Staff, the Istanbul Chamber of 











Commerce, and the Istanbul Harbor 
Master. 
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The new decree requires all shippers 
who desire to charter a ship for the 
transportation of their merchandise to 
make a written application to the Mari- 
time Transport Commission requesting 
the necessary tonnage space. 

Chief purpose of the new decree is to 
assure the necessary tonnage space re- 
quired by shippers and exporters in the 
various Turkish ports and to operate 
the available means of marine transport 
at maximum capacity. It also aims to 
prevent an abnormal rise in the prices 
of commodities by speculative operations 
of private shipowners. The Govern- 
ment has specified the amount of daily 
remuneration which each shipowner will 
receive for the service assigned to his 
ship by the Maritime Transport Com- 
mission. 

The decree entered into effect on 
March 21, 1941. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Pneumatic Tires and Tubes: “Ordi- 
nary’ Dumping Duty on Imports From 
United States, Canada, and the Unitea 
Kingdom Repealed.—The “ordinary” 
dumping duty imposed in December 1938 
on rubber pneumatic tires and tubes im- 
ported from the United States and Can- 
ada into the Union of South Africa and 
on imports from the United Kingdom 
since February 1939 was repealed, effec- 
tive June 20, 1941, according to an an- 
nouncement in the Government Gazette 
of that date. 


United Kingdom 


Economic Conditions 


COOPERATION WITH AUSTRALIA AND NEW 
ZEALAND ON SURPLUS COMMODITIES 


The texts of two agreements regarding 
cooperative arrangements for dealing 
with the problems of “surplus” in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand were issued in 
London on June 26. The two agreements 
are similar in all details. The agreement 
with Australia reads as follows: 

His Majesty’s Governments in the 
United Kingdom and the Commonwealth 
of Australia, in consultation, have agreed 
upon the following statement of prin- 
ciples for dealing, on a basis of coopera- 
tion, with the surplus produce of the 
Commonwealth for the period of the war. 

His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom fully recognize the grave 
difficulties created for Australian indus- 
tries by the shortage of shipping. They 
are anxious to continue taking all the 
Australian produce that can be shipped. 
They also appreciate the serious effect 
upon Australia’s economic and financial 
structure which these difficulties are 
causing. With a view to minimizing 





these effects and preventing the impair. 
ment of Australia’s war effort, the Uniteq 
Kingdom Government are prepared to 
join with the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment in cooperative arrangements to ease 
the burden falling on Australia during 
the war, framed on lines that will not 
prejudice the post-war position. 

The two Governments have agreed that 
the following principles should be ap- 
plied as a basis for such cooperation: (1) 
The United Kingdom Government to pur- 
chase the Australian produce that can 
be shipped and to pay for such produce 
at the price and upon such terms and 
conditions as are from time to time 
agreed with the Ministry of Food; (2) 
the Australian industries to make every 
effort to adapt their production to ship- 
ping possibilities, e. g., deboning, canning 
or pressing meat; (3) alternative mar- 
kets to be developed wherever possible; 
(4) reserve stocks of storable foodstuffs 
to be created up to certain quantities to 
be agreed; (5) the quantities to be stored 
to be determined in relation (a) to prob- 
able demand during or after the war, 
and (b) to the importance of the in- 
dustry to Australia; (6) the financial 
burden of acquiring and holding these 
reserve stocks, pending their disposal, to 
be shared equally between the two Gov- 
ernments; (7) the payments to be made 
for produce acquired for the reserve 
stocks to be agreed between the two Gov- 
ernments; and (8) the detailed applica- 
tion of the above principles to be re- 
ferred to competent representatives from 
the two countries. While it will be neces- 
sary to take due account of such matters 
as costs of storage, depreciation et cetera, 
it is intended that the payments shall be 
fixed on such a basis as will so far as 
practicable achieve the objective of keep- 
ing the industry operating efficiently 
while avoiding the creation of unmanage- 
able surpluses. 

The Commonwealth Government will 
be ready to collaborate in any discussions 
which may be convened within the 
British Commonwealth or internationally 
to consider marketing or related problems. 


Exchange and Finance 


Concentration of Production, Liability 
for Income and Excess Profits Taxes — 
The finance bill of 1941 contains provi- 
sions relating to the liability to taxation 
of concerns which are certified by the 
Board of Trade as being parties to ap- 
proved arrangements for the concentra- 
tion of production. [See article in For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 14, 1941, 
entitled, “British Concentration of Pro- 
duction.”’] 

First, it is provided that for the pur- 
pose of computing income and excess 
profits taxes, the cessation of its pro- 
duction by a concern when a factory is 
closed, or the undertaking by a nucleus 
concern of new activities will not be 
treated as effecting a discontinuance of 
the business of the one or the setting up 
of a new business by the other. 

Second, any sum (except a sum of a 
capital nature or a sum payable under 
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a deduction of tax) payable as a result 
of an approved concentration to a closed 
concern by a nucleus concern is to be 
allowed as a deduction in computing the 
profits of the latter, and is to be treated 
as a trading receipt in computing those 
of the former. 


Third, if, in exceptional circumstances, 
an industry or part of any industry sets 
up a central fund approved by the Board 
of Trade into which nucleus firms pay 
levies and from which compensation is 
paid to closed concerns, the amounts paid 
in by nucleus concerns (not being pay- 
ments to be used for capital purposes) 
will be allowed as deductions in comput- 
ing their tax liability, provided that there 
is no residue in the fund, and amounts 
drawn out by closed concerns will be 
treated as trading receipts. 

Fourth, in computing liability to ex- 
cess profits tax, the amount of the capital 
represented by machinery and plant 
which, under a concentration scheme, a 
closed concern has temporarily ceased to 
use, will be regarded as still employed in 
the business. 

Fifth, the deduction allowed for in- 
come tax purposes for the wear and tear 
of machinery and plant will continue to 
be allowed to a concern which has closed 
as a result of an approved concentration 
arrangement, but still retains the ma- 
chinery, and this deduction will be com- 
puted as if the machinery and plant were 
in normal use. 


Transport and Communication 


Order Increases Control Over Labor in 
Shipbuilding Industry—The London 
Telegraph and Morning Post in a recent 
issue made the following statement con- 
cerning the British shipping and ship- 
building situation: 

There are three effective means of 
countering the challenge to our sea com- 
munications—the most serious menace 
immediately confronting these islands. 
The first, which is the function of the 
Ministry of Shipping, is to exercise the 
utmost economy in the use of shipping 
space. Secondly, it is necessary to re- 
duce to a minimum the time taken to 
“turn round” in port, and this is the 
purpose of the scheme just inaugurated 
for the direct employment and allocation 
of dock labour by the Ministry of Trans- 
port. Last, and perhaps most vitally 
important of all, is the problem of rais- 
ing to its utmost capacity the output of 
the shipbuilding and repairing industry. 
To this end an order has been announced 
which invests the Admiralty with the 
most far-reaching control over the en- 
tire labour force engaged in the industry. 
In each of the main shipbuilding areas 
a District Shipyard Controller, assisted 
by certain executive and consultative 
committees, will determine local priori- 
ties and coordinate the distribution of 
the available labour so as to ensure an 
even flow of work, eliminate idle time 
and prevent loss of production, through 
unnecessary turnover of labour. 
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In all but name the Admiraity, through its 
District Controllers, will henceforward become 
the employer of the whole of the labour en- 
gaged in building and repairing war and mer- 
chant ships. No comparable control has so 
far been applied to any other industry; not 
even the dock labour scheme under the Min- 
ister of Transport, which is the nearest ap- 
proach, is as yet so thoroughgoing. Simul- 
taneously, the Order introduces a valuable 
new experiment in the control of labour con- 
ditions, especially in the matter of absentee- 
ism, which is sometimes a grave source of lost 
time. The responsibility for recruitment will 
continue to rest with the Minister of Labour, 
who has just stated that he needs no fewer 
than 50,000 additional skilled and semiskilled 
workers. To assemble all this extra labour 
will demand immense organization including 
systematic upgrading of skilled labour, train- 
ing of additional recruits, and last but not 
least the reengagement of men who drifted 
away to other occupations during the pre- 
war period of contraction. The new measures 
now in hand, and above all the concentration 
of control at the yards in a single authority, 
should go far toward meeting this most 
urgent need of the hour. 


Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Airplanes and Spare Parts: Importa- 
tion Subject to Permit.—Requests for 
controlled exchange in Uruguay to im- 
port airplanes and spare parts duty-free 
under the decree of December 5, 1940, 
must be previously approved by the Uru- 
guayan Ministry of National Defense, ac- 
cording to a resolution (No. 3110) dated 
May 15, 1941, published in the Diario 
Oficial, June 5, Montevideo. Requests 
for approval must be made to the Bureau 
of Civil Aeronautics, and must indicate 
the characteristics of the planes and 
other technical data. 


Non-Filament Gas Tubes and Lamps: 
Specifically Classified in Tariff —Tubes 
and lamps without incandescent fila- 
ment, producing light by the passage of 
an electric current through gas contained 
therein, were definitely classified in the 
electrical schedule of the Uruguayan 
tariff, dutiable at 31 percent plus a sur- 
tax of 21 percent of fixed official customs 
valuations depending on the wattage, by 
a decree of May 19, published in the 
Diario Oficial, May 27, Montevideo. The 
official valuations fixed for these tubes 
and lamps are as follows, in pesos each: 
up to 15 watts, 0.65; up to 20 watts, 0.80; 
up to 30 watts, 0.95; up to 40 watts, 1.50; 
up to 60 watts, 2.15; up to 100 watts, 
3.00; and for tubes and lamps larger 
than 100 watts the valuation will be in- 
creased in proportion. 

The same decree also classifies ele- 
ments and accessories for the installa- 
tion of these lamps and tubes, to be 
dutiable at the same rate as the lamps, 
but on a fixed official customs valuation 
of 1.00 peso per gross kilogram. 


Commercial Law Digests 


Heavy Fuel Oil: Sales Price Fixed.— 
The price of 40 pesos per ton, excluding 
delivery charges, fixed by the A. N.C. A. 
FP. in Uruguay, has been approved by the 


Government by a decree of May 19, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial, June 3, Mon- 
tevideo. 


Venezuela 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Food and Drug Regulations To Be En- 
forced July 29, 1941.—The effective date 
of enforcement of Venezuela’s food and 
drug regulations has been extended 25 
days to July 29. Originally printed in 
the Official Gazette on April 4, the decree 
established a three-months’ period of 
grace counting from that date. The de- 
cree was reprinted on April 29, to correct 
errors, and the effective date was corre- 
spondingly extended to July 29. 





Do You Ship to Latin America? 


If you make shipments to Latin Amer- 
ican countries, you should have a copy 
of each of the reports of the Interna- 
tional Reference Service covering the 
preparation of shipments to 


COLOMBIA 
VENEZUELA 
ARGENTINA 
NICARAGUA 
PERU 


Each report contains information con- 
cerning 


REQUIRED DOCUMENTS 

CONSULAR FEES 

LABELING, PACKING, MARKING 

MAIL SHIPMENTS 

SAMPLES 

CLASSIFICATION RULINGS 

TRANSIT SHIPMENTS 

ENTRY AND WAREHOUSING 

FINES AND PENALTIES 

APPEALS AND CLAIMS 

ABANDONED AND REEXPORTED GOODS 

SPECIAL REQUIREMENTS 

Copies may be obtained, at 5 cents each, 

from the Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington, D. C. In ordering copies they 
sholud be designated as follows: 


VOLUME I. INTERNATIONAL REFERENCE SERV- 
ICE: 


No. 2. Preparing Shipments to Colombia. 
No. 5. Preparing Shipments to Venezuela. 
No.11. Preparing Shipments to Argentina. 
No. 13. Preparing Shipments to Nicaragua. 
No. 21. Preparing Shipments to Peru. 





Chilean Textile Industry 
Growing 


The rapid development of textile man- 
ufacturing in Chile during the past dec- 
ade has led to a sharp decrease in the 
importation of finished goods and a cor- 
responding increase in the importation 
of cotton and rayon yarns. 
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Aeronautical Products 


@ Argentina.—The Bureau of Civil Aero- 
nautics recently submitted a plan to the 
Junta Argentina de Aviacion which is 
sponsoring a campaign for the training 
of 5,000 pilots. The plan contemplates 
the expenditure of 1,300,000 pesos, which 
the Junta expects to collect within the 
near future. With this amount the Bu- 
reau estimates that 650 pilots can be 
trained by the end of 1942. 

The Junta is now receiving applica- 

tions from candidates, and is negotiating 
for flying equipment. 
@ Sweden.—United States equipment is 
being used on the airline between Hel- 
singfors and Petsamo, which was re- 
opened on June 2, 1941, by the Swedish 
Aerotransport. Direct connection is 
made by airplanes with Stockholm. 


Automotive Products 


@ Canada.—Exports of motor vehicles 
and parts reached the record valuation 
of $16,651,526 in May 1941, an increase 
of 90 percent over the $8,765,559 shipped 
during the preceding month and 261 per- 
cent over the $4,612,023 exported in May 
1940. Gains were recorded in all types 
of automotive equipment, although 
trucks and automotive parts accounted 
for the greater part of the increase. 

Exports of passenger cars totaled 496 
units valued at $328,223 in May, com- 
pared with 312 at $206,604 in April, and 
1,521 at $709,483 in May 1940. Truck 
shipments established a new high, in- 
creasing to 13,981 units valued at $14,- 
264,103 from 9,093 at $7,557,724 in April 
and 2,744 at $2,625,357 in May 1940. Ex- 
ports of automotive parts were valued at 
$2,059,201 against $1,001,231 in April 1941 
and $1,277,183 in May 1940. 

Of the May passenger-car exports, 493 
units were valued from $500 to $1,000 and 
3 at over $1,000. Truck exports were di- 
vided into the following categories: 4,425 
units of 1 ton or less capacity and 9,556 
at over 1 ton capacity. 

Exports during the first 5 months of 
the current year were valued at $49,- 
729,272, an increase of 313 percent over 
the $12,042,625 reported in the same 
months of 1940. 

@ Hong Kong.—A total of 57 passenger 
cars and 218 trucks and truck chassis 
were imported during the first quarter of 
1941 compared with 170 and 27, respec- 
tively, in the same period of 1940. Pur- 
chases of automotive parts were valued 
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Ecuador to hold Inter-American 
Exhibition 


Ecuador’s First Exposition of 
Inter-American Products will open 
at Quito, the capital and chief me- 
tropolis, on August 10 and extend 
through August 24, according to 
present plans. Sponsored by the 
Quito Chamber of Commerce, the 
project will have the full coopera- 
tion of the national government, 
which will hold at the same time 
the First Grand National Fair of 
Agriculture, Industry, Mining, and 
Touring. A total of 5,000 square 
meters of covered and 5,000 square 
meters of uncovered space will be 
available for the display of prod- 
ucts from the American Republics. 
The space allotted for the display 
of United States products is 1,000 
square meters. Products shipped 
to Ecuador for display at the ex- 
position will be permitted free en- 
try into the country and be exempt 
from consular fees, although if 
merchandise is sold, full customs 
duties must be paid. Construction 
and arrangement of the stands will 
be at the expense of the exhibitor, 
but no charge will be made for the 
space occupied. 

United States firms desiring fur- 
ther particulars should communi- 
cate directly with the Chamber of 
Commerce, Quito, Ecuador. 











at HK$371,177 ‘about $90,500) against 
HK$430,048 (about $104,800) in the 1940 
period. 

@ Philippine Islands—A total of 2,881 
passenger cars and 1,860 trucks and parts 
valued at 3,004,155 pesos ($1,502,077) 
were imported in 1940 against 2,607 pas- 
senger cars, 1,277 trucks and parts valued 
at 2,489,409 pesos ($1,244,705) during 
the preceding year. 

@ Sweden.—Electrically driven automo- 
biles and cycles are appearing in increas- 
ing numbers and, with access to cheap 
water-generated current and a well de- 
veloped electro-mechanical industry, this 
form of traction is expected to expand. 
Producer gas, however, is still the fore- 
most substitute for gasoline. 

Owing to their rather limited range of 
action—generally from 25 to 30 miles— 
these electric vehicles are best suited for 
parcel delivery and similar purposes 
within a limited area. According to an 
investigation recently undertaken in 
Sweden, it is estimated that no less than 
8,000 automobiles could be rebuilt for 


electric traction or be replaced by spe- 
cially built electric trucks. 

Following the outbreak of the war in 
Europe several Swedish firms took up the 
manufacture of electrically operated ve- 
hicles. The largest is the Swedish ASEA 
Works, which in cooperation with the 
Volvo Automobile Works recently put 
on the market a truck with a loading ca- 
pacity of 142 tons and a speed of about 
20 miles per hour. Another company, the 
Nyman Bicycle Works, of Uppsala, is 
manufacturing a 3-wheeled type of cycle 
car capable of carrying a load of 175 kilo- 
grams and having a speed of about 25 
miles per hour. 

@ Switzerland—Imports of passenger 
cars and trucks totaled 5,000 units valued 
at 17,600,000 francs ($3,991,680) in 1940, 
compared with 9,560 units valued at 31,- 
700,000 francs ($7,189,560) in 1939. Im- 
ports from Italy consisted mainly of the 
small, low horsepower “Topolino” model. 

Sales of German and Italian passenger 
cars increased slightly in the second half 
of 1940. This improvement was of little 
significance, however, as the compara- 
tive figures for the first 6 months had 
already reached an unprecedentedly low 
level. Within the limited market Euro- 
pean manufacturers were at an advan- 
tage primarily because they were in 
position to offer small cars with low gas- 
oline consumption. 

Restricted tonnage and other trans- 
portation difficulties restricted imports 
from the United States. 

The large stocks of used cars on the 
market were augmented by the constant 
withdrawal of cars from operation ow- 
ing to the shortage of gasoline. There 
is practically no turn-over in used cars 
at present. 

Although sales of trucks totaled 956 
units in 1940—a gain of 173 units over 
1939—it is known that most of the ship- 
ments arrived in the first 6 months of 
the year. Demand for American trucks 
was large, especially at the beginning of 
the year, owing to the inability of domes- 
tic manufacturers to supply current re- 
quirements. Trucks which can be con- 
verted for operation with substitute fuels 
are still in good demand. However, 
American manufacturers are severely 
handicapped by transportation difficul- 
ties and the rigorous application of the 
navicert system to such vehicles, 

The Swiss Army is reported to have 
recently purchased a number of 3-ton 
Diesel Fiat trucks. 

The Swiss authorities recently assured 
the local branch manager of an Ameri- 
can company that it could import motor- 
trucks without regard to existing quota 
restrictions. The same company is now 
permitted also to assemble imported 
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truck parts. Heretofore, this was 
strictly prohibited to protect domestic 
manufacturers. 

Of the trucks, exclusive of delivery 

wagons, sold on the Swiss market in 
1940, approximately 47 percent were of 
American and 39 percent of domestic 
make. 
e Uruguay—aA total of 138 passenger 
cars, 20 trucks, and 4 busses were regis- 
tered in Montevideo during May com- 
pared with 120, 15, and 12, respectively, 
in May of last year. 

Cumulative registrations of new motor 
vehicles during the first 5 months of 1941 
totaled 464 passenger cars and 89 trucks 
and busses, compared with 533 and 128, 
respectively, in the corresponding months 
of 1940. Of the passenger cars, 303 were 
American (142 in 1940), 138 British (237), 
3 German (47), 10 French (19) and 10 
Italian (60). Trucks were divided as 
follows: American 68 (50), British 19 
(57), and German 2 (11). 


Chemicals 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


@ Canada—Demand for ammonium sul- 
fate continued to increase last year. 
Production of ammonium sulfate in Can- 
ada in 1919 amounted to 19,322 short 
tons, imports to 102 tons, and exports 
to 18,666 tons, making an apparent con- 
sumption of 758 tons during that year. 
By 1930, production had risen to 23,893 
tons, imports to 3,423 tons, exports to 
12,010 tons, and apparent consumption to 
15,306 tons. The peak was reached in 
1939 when production amounted to 129,- 
865 tons, exports to 109,260, imports to 
3,217, which brought apparent consump- 
tion to 23,822 tons. 

In 1940, production declined to 115,680 
tons and imports amounted to only 355 
tons. Owing to the greater domestic de- 
mand, exports dropped to 72,485 tons and 
the apparent domestic consumption in- 
creased to 43,550 tons—an_ all-time 
record. 

Consumption of ammonium sulfate for 
fertilizer purposes during selected years 
is shown in the following table: 


Consumption of Ammonium Sulfate in 
Canada for Fertilizer Purposes 


{In tons of 2,000 pounds] 





Used in 
the manu- 

Year facture of 
mixed fer- 

tilizers 


Used 


divact lotal 


1930 7, 142 | 13,727 | 20, 869 
1935 13, 311 12, 549 25, S60 
1936 14, 931 &, 486 23, 417 
1937 20,602 | 9,551 | 32,153 
1938 24.913 | 9,436 | 34,349 
1939 18, 378 8,400 | 26, 778 
1940 25, 000 6,576 | 31, 576 





@ Chile.—Insecticides of various types, 
especially agricultural, are manufactured 
in Chile from imported and domestic raw 
materials, of which tobacco dust, sulfur, 
pyrethrum, and mineral oil derivatives 
are the most important. 
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Several well-known United States 
brands of insecticides are marketed in 
Chile, being manufactured under patent, 
the basic chemicals being imported and 
the mixing and packaging done locally. 

Notwithstanding this domestic manu- 

facture, exports of agricultural insecti- 
cides from the United States to Chile in- 
creased substantially last year. Ten 
years ago no shipments of nicotine sulfate 
were made from the United States to 
Chile, but in 1940 the total reached 6,000 
pounds, valued at $4,000. Exports of lead 
arsenate, which amounted to 53,700 
pounds valued at $6,000 in 1930, in- 
creased by 1940 to 154,500 pounds valued 
at $15,500. Exports of other agricultural 
insecticides from the United States to 
Chile increased from 31,600 pounds val- 
ued at $2,200 in 1930 to 230,000 pounds 
valued at $17,900 in 1940. 
@ Iran.—The Iranian Government is re- 
ported to have under consideration the 
construction of plants for the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers and of sodium carbo- 
nate. An ammonia plant is to be built 
near Tehran. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 


@ Chile—Demand for chemicals for the 
treatment of water, especially boiler- 
cleaning compounds, is small. Such de- 
mand as exists is supplied chiefly by 
locally manufactured products. 

Exports of water softeners, purifying, 
boiler, and feedwater compounds from 
the United States to Chile amounted to 
only $340 in 1940. 

@ Manchuria.—A Japanese concern with 
head offices in Harbin and a branch in 
Mutankiang is establishing an oxygen- 
manufacturing company for North Man- 
churia. The company is capitalized at 
1,000,000 Manchurian yuan with 400,000 
yuan paid up. (One Manchurian yuan 
equals $0.234.) 

@ Union of South Africa.—Industries in 
South Africa require substantial quan- 
tities of certain chemicals. Bichromates 
and chrome alum are used in the tan- 
ning industry, sodium chlorate is em- 
ployed in the manufacture of pyrotech- 
nics, fuses, and explosives. 

The United States has been the largest 
foreign supplier of industrial chemicals 
to the area for many years. Exports of 
industrial chemicals from the United 
States to the Union of South Africa in- 
creased in value to $800,000 in 1940, from 
$350,000 in 1939, and $200,000 in 1938. 
Gains were made in most items included 
in the 1940 total, the largest being in po- 
tassium compounds other than fertilizer, 
sodium chlorates, and other sodium com- 
pounds, flotation chemicals, organic 
acids, and miscellaneous industrial 
chemicals. 


ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


@ Exports of coal-tar products to Co- 
lombia from the United States have 
ranged from a low of $50,000 in 1938 toa 
high of $434,000 in 1940. 

In this grouping, dyes are the most 
important. Exports of colors, dyes and 
stains amounted to 55,600 pounds valued 


at $35,200 in 1936; 54,500 pounds, $44,000 
in 1937; 35,000 pounds, $31,000 in 1938; 
187,000 pounds, $174,000 in 1939; and 
598,000 pounds, $377,000 in 1940. Ger- 
many, formerly, was prominent in the 
Colombian dye import trade. 

@ Canada.—Preliminary statistics pub- 
lished by the Canadian Government indi- 
cate that no change occurred in the num- 
ber of plants operating in the coal-tar 
distillation industry in 1939 and 1940; 
ten plants being in operation during both 
years. Production, however, advanced 44 
percent to a record value of $4,975,600 in 
1940, from $3,462,600 in 1939. Output of 
creosote and other oils was in the neigh- 
borhood of 14,000,000 gallons; pitch, 40,- 
000 tons; and refined tars, 8,000,000 gal- 
lons. Phenol, cresol, and other deriva- 
tives were also made in greater quantities. 
Plants were located in Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, Manitoba, and British Columbia. 

@ Chile—Exports of tartar and argols 
from Chile have been restricted to 30 per- 
cent of the average annual exports for 
the years 1939 and 1940 by a decree of 
the Ministry of Public Health and Social 
Welfare. 

The measure is designed to give pref- 
erence to local requirements. 

Exports of such products from Chile 
during 1940 aggregated 257,000 kilograms 
and were valued at 226,000 pesos (the gold 
peso is valued at around 31 cents U. S. 
currency). Details of the 1940 trade are 
not yet available. 

Exports of such products by countries 
of destination during 1938 and 1939 
follow: 


Exports of Crude Calcium Tartrate and 























Crude Tartar From Chile 
Item and country of . , 
destination | 1938 1939 
Crude calcium tartrate: Kilograms | Kilograms 
United States_ 30, 000 116, 991 
Ecuador i | 4,400 |____- a 
Great Britain -- | | ee 
| oe me 116, 991 
Crude tartar (argols): 
United States_ 147, 072 226, 806 
Germany - - - 33, 558 104, 941 
Brazil Sa P |----------- 41, 035 
ot aE a eS a 120 
ee aw | 180, 630 | 372, 902 





@ Nicaragua.—Nicaragua is a compara- 
tively small producer and exporter of 
dyewoods; shipments have been mainly 
to the large dye manufacturing coun- 
tries—the United States, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and Italy. 
Exports declined in value to $14,900 in 
1940 from $28,326 in 1939. In 1940 ship- 
ments valued at $9,900 went to the United 
States and the rest to France. 
@ Turkey—Demand for dyes was well 
sustained throughout 1940 because of the 
unusual activity of local textile plants re- 
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sulting from a sharp drop in imports of 
cotton piece goods. 

Throughout most of 1940, no dyes were 
imported from Germany but toward the 
end of the year, some German dyes were 
said to have been received. During the 
period British, French, and American 
dyes were imported in place of German 
dyes. 

Dyes were supplied mainly by Eng- 
land, France, and the United States dur- 
ing the year, but small quantities were 
reported as still coming from Germany. 
In April 1941 supplies were still arriving 
from England, but stocks were believed 
to have been running low. 

Exports of dyes from the United States 
to Turkey amounted to 45,180 pounds, 
valued at $24,700 in 1940, more than three 
times the amounts shipped in the 3 pre- 
ceding years. 


CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES 


@ China, Hong Kong, and Japan are the 
leading sources of United States fireworks 
(mainly firecrackers) imports. Receipts 
from these countries in the first 4 months 
of 1941 totaled 1,085,000 pounds, valued 
at $176,862. In the same months of 1940 
imports were valued at $168,667. 

@ Canada.—Production of printing ink 
in Canada has doubled in value during 
the last 20 years. The selling value at 
works of printing inks made in Canada 
in 1920 was $1,459,000; in 1930, $1,951,- 
000; and in 1940, $2,850,000. The high 
value figure in 1940 was partly due to 
increased prices. In 1925, output 
amounted in quantity to 4,981,400 
pounds; in 1930, 8,691,700 pounds; in 
1935, 9,558,100 pounds; and 1940, 8,755,- 
000 pounds. Quantity data are not 
available for 1920. 


Construction Including 
Highways 


@ Roads in the United States totaling 
3,065,000 miles in length at the end of 
1940 greatly exceeded the total of any 
other country but the area of such roads 
in square miles is less than recorded for 
Canada, China, Brazil, and the Soviet 
Union. 

A survey of the highways of the world 
recently issued as a part of the Industrial 
Reference Service, an information serv- 
ice of the Commerce Department, points 
out that highway construction and the 
improvement of lines of communication 
are in some countries considered as mat- 
ters of strategic military importance and 
data concerning them are not made 
public. 

Gibraltar, with only 25 miles of road, 
has the smallest total of any of the 151 
geographic areas reported upon in the 
survey. 

Principal countries in point of road 
mileage include the Soviet Union, 1,682,- 
000; Canada, 599,040; Japan, 591,766; 
Australia, 488,749; France, 393,761; Ger- 
many, 263,267; and Poland, 208,617. 
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United States industries have played an 


important part in furnishing equipment, 


machinery and materials for road-build- 
ing in foreign countries. Despite the fact 
that many countries either are engaged 
in hostilities or are under military occu- 
pation and are excluded for the time be- 
ing from the American export market, 
exports of American road-buiding equip- 
ment, machinery, and materials were 
valued at $44,450,907 in 1940. 

@ China.—The cement plant  con- 
structed by the North China Cement Co. 
at Liu Li Ho, south of Peiping, was com- 
pleted in January 1941. The plant, re- 
portedly now operating, is expected to 
produce 80,000 tons of cement the first 
year of its operation. 

The output of the Chee Hsin Cement 
Co. at Tangshan is expected to be in- 
creased to 250,000 tons annually, while 
the Chien Yeh Co. in Taiyuan and 
Tsinan is expected to produce 60,000 tons 
and 10,000 tons, respectively, each year. 
@ Canada.—A more extensive limitation 
over building activity and plant expan- 
sion has been inaugurated by the Cana- 
dian Government. Construction of new 
buildings and repairs to old, with few 
exceptions, are being permitted only un- 
der license. Exceptions include new 
buildings, the cost of which do not ex- 
ceed $10,000, building repairs totaling 
less than $2,500, buildings for primary 
industries such as mining, logging, fish- 
ing and farming, and the construction 
of houses. Permits are required for the 
erection of apartment buildings. In or- 
der to further discourage building ac- 
tivity, the 8 percent sales tax on building 
materials has been reimposed. 

Wartime Housing, Ltd., the Govern- 
ment-owned company set up in February 
1941 to provide living quarters in defense 
areas, has let contracts for family dwell- 
ings, dormitories, and staff houses in 
Halifax and in 8 industrial centers in 
Ontario. Most of the houses will be 
made of wood and built in sections so they 
may be salvaged later. 

An $8,000,000 plant for the manufac- 
ture of Colt-Browning aircraft machine 
guns is being erected near Windsor. 

Canada.—With the exception of the 
steady increase in building for military 
purposes, no large building projects have 
been undertaken in Alberta. 

Construction activity now under wav 
or under consideration includes four 
hangars to be erected at Lethbridge air- 
port, and the construction of several 
buildings in the vicinity to house the 
Dominion Gunnery School; a new $100,- 
000 theater to be constructed at Leth- 
bridge; buildings at High River to house 
the air force of a flying school recently 
established; two new grain elevators at 
Staverly; a large dam to raise the water 
of Lake Minnewauka 65 feet, near Banff; 
and the dismantling of the rolling mill in 
Calgary and the transfer of the entire 
steel processing equipment to Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 





Electrical Machinery and 
Equipment 


@ Egypt—The buying agent for the 
Suez Canal Co. requests manufacturing 
exporters of mechanical and electrica] 
equipment and technical raw materials 
to mail catalogs and price lists showing 
trade discounts, terms, and other data. 
The agent plans to purchase approxi- 
mately $500,000 worth of such products 
during the current fiscal year, it is stated. 

Any correspondence in connection with 

this inquiry should be mailed direct to 
Post Office Box No. 935 Cairo, Egypt, for 
General Manager S. Ambache, Electricity 
& Ice Supply Co., Ismailia, Egypt. 
@ El Salvador.—Sixty percent of all ma- 
terials for the transmission of electrical 
energy normally comes from the United 
States. During the calendar year 1939, 
the latest period for which data are 
available, imports amounted to 156,538 
kilograms, gross, valued at $87,375, of 
which $54,346 came from the United 
States and $19,140 from Germany. 

At present, all imports are coming from 
the United States, but on a reduced scale, 
Owing to a decline in general business in 
El Salvador. 

@ Japan.—Two hundred private water 
and steam power plants, power trans- 
mitting lines, and transformer stations 
will be taken over by the Japan Electric 
Transmission Co. beginning October 
1941. Completion of the power reorgan- 
ization plan is expected by March 1942, 
according to the Japanese press. 

@ Manchuria—The index of electric in- 
dustrial power sales at the end of 1940 
was 285 (1935 equals 100), 14 percent 
greater than 1939. The Manchurian 
Electric Corporation plans expansion of 
steam and hydroelectric plants and 
transmission lines. 

@ Merico.—One Monterey company sup- 
plies at least 95 percent of the local de- 
mand for vacuum cleaners. Its sales- 
men visit homes, sales are made on time 
payments, and financing is done by the 
organization. The products sold are of 
Swedish manufacture and are consider- 
ably below the prices of competitive 
American products. 

The northern half of the Republic is 
covered by the Monterey office. 

The type of vacuum cleaner in greatest 
demand retails at 335 pesos (around $69). 
The initial payment is $11.30, with 14 
monthly payments of $4.13 each. Stocks 
are said to be low and there is little pos- 
sibility that imports from Sweden can be 
resumed at an early date. 

Two other dealers in Monterey carry 

small stocks of vacuum cleaners to round 
out lines of electrical household articles. 
@ Northern Rhodesia. — Incandescent 
lamp bulbs may not be imported from 
countries outside the “sterling area.” 
@ U.S. S. R.—Electric power production 
in 1941 is running 14 percent above the 
1940 average. Approximately 1,750,000 
kilowatts of new capacity is planned dur- 
ing 1941. 
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@ Uruguay.—Additional quotas for the 
importation of electrical materials ex- 
cept fixtures from the United States and 
Great Britain into Uruguay are being 
studied by the Export and Import Con- 
trol. 


Foodstuf{s and Allied Products 


COFFEE 


@ Brazil—Coffee shipments from the 
State of Bahia during May totaled 14,511 
bags (of 60 kilograms), as compared with 
28,624 bags shipped during the previous 
month and 2,476 during May 1940, ac- 
cording to figures from the Bahia branch 
of the Departamento Nacional do Cafe. 

Coffee which moved outward during 
May 1941 (comparative figures for May 
1940 in parentheses) was destined as fol- 
lows: To the United States, 1,500 bags 
(none); Argentina, 3,000 (1,000) ; French 
Guiana, 250 (none); other Brazilian 
States, 9,761 (1,476). 

The crop for the year ended June 30, 
1941, is still estimated by the Bahia 
branch of the Departamento Nacional 
do Cafe at 200,000 bags. The crop for 
the coming year (ending June 30, 1942) 
is expected to be larger than the current 
yield. 

Stocks at Bahia on May 31, 1941, 
amounted to 27,367 bags. Arrivals from 
the interior during the month reached 
14,677 bags, and consumption totaled 
2,480 bags. 

Exporters report that the first arrivals 
of coffee (smoky type) of the coming crop 
are expected at the end of June or some- 
time in July. The better grades should 
begin to arrive in September. 

The price of coffee, type 7, contract B, 
in May, was 11.9 milreis per 10 kilograms, 
equivalent to about 3 cents a pound. 

e@ Haiti—Coffee shipments during May 
amounted to 27,444 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, an increase of 23,141 bags over the 
4,303 shipped during May 1940. Most of 
the shipments, 24,142 bags, went to the 
United States; 3,290 bags were shipped 
to Canada, and 12 to the Bahama Islands. 


Coffee Shipments From Haiti 


[In bags of 60 kilograms] 





Oct. 1-May 31 
Destination -— 


} 1940-41 | 1939-40 


Argentina } 233 
Bahama Islands 145 | 113 
Belgium 61, 057 
Canada 24, 161 | 1, 400 
Chile 1 
Cuba 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic Ls ee 
Finland 133 
France 27, 073 
French Africa | | 334 
| 
| 
! 


> 


11, 268 


Italy | 3 843 
Yugoslavia 267 
Martinique 851 
Netherlands 3, 200 
Norway | 4, 036 
Palestine 84 
Sweden 800 
Switzerland 667 3, 922 
United Kingdom 5 | 133 
United States 267, 955 126, 246 


Total 292,938 | 241,995 
| 
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Cumulative statistics of coffee exports 
for the period October 1, 1940, through 
May 31, 1941, showed 292,938 bags ship- 
ped, or 50,943 bags more than during the 
comparable period of last year. The 
United States has been the chief pur- 
chaser, being credited with 267,955 bags, 
according to the statistics of the Office 
of the Fiscal Representative, which is only 
7,045 bags less than Haiti’s quota of 
275,000 bags for the current coffee year. 
Canada is credited with having purchased 
24,161 bags, as against 1,400 during the 
comparable 8-month period of the pre- 
vious fiscal year. However, it is reported 
locally that some of the coffee which was 
shipped to New York in transit to Canada 
did not reach that destination, having 
been entered for consumption in the 
United States. 

FRUITS 


@ Honduras—May shipments of ba- 
nanas from Honduras, totaling 1,103,906 
stems, were less than those of the pre- 
ceding month and much below shipments 
in May 1940. 

Exports from Puerto Cortes and Tela, 
all to the United States, were less than 
half the high total shipped in May 1940. 
This decrease is due principally to ab- 
normal world conditions, especially in the 
field of shipping. 

Figures for La Ceiba continued to rise, 
though banana shipments from that dis- 
trict were still somewhat lower than in 
May 1940. Further gains are expected 
during June, and the general outlook 
may be termed moderately favorable. 


Banana Exports From Northern 
Honduras to the United States 

















| 
| 1941 
. May 
Port 1940 } 
| April May 
Stems | Stems Stems 
Puerto Cortes 893,956 | 520, 781 486, 045 
Tela_- 766, 500 | 358, 927 324, 793 
La Ceiba. -- 309, 690 | 252, 015 293, 068 
Total___- ..|1, 970, 146 |1, 131, 723 | 1, 103, 906 
{ 








GRAIN AND PRODUCTS 


e@ Argentina.—The grain market contin- 
ued calm, with practically no trading in 
futures and with only a few foreign 
orders for wheat and linseed reported by 
the Grain Board at the minimum prices 
established by the Government. The 
movement of grain consisted of 60,400 
tons of wheat (22,000 to Spain, 20,000 to 
the United Kingdom, and 15,000 tons to 
Brazil) and 5,000 tons of linseed (3,000 
to the United States and 2,000 to Japan). 

The Ministry of Agriculture stated that 
the Government would sustain a loss of 
at least 400,000,000 pesos on the 1940-41 
grain crops which have already been pur- 
chased, and that the program for pur- 
chasing the corn crop, which was re- 
cently announced, would probably entail 
an additional loss to the Government of 
200,000,000 pesos. 


SPICES AND RELATED PRODUCTS 


@ Netherlands Indies. —Vanilla beans are 
not imported into the Netherlands Indies, 
but a fairly large amount of foreign vanil- 
lin is consumed locally every year. The 
latter formerly came principally from 
Germany, and to a lesser extent from 
France, Great Britain, and Switzerland. 
When the war in Europe broke out and 
supplies from Germany were cut off, cer- 
tain Netherlands Indies importers placed 
trial orders with manufacturers in the 
United States; but American vanillin was 
found to be too weak and too expensive 
for the Netherlands Indies market. 

Imports of “synthetic or artificial per- 
fumeries, solid or liquid,” which includes 
vanillin, totaled 83,844 gross kilograms 
valued at 283,977 florins in 1940, against 
110,383 gross kilograms valued at 331,942 
florins in 1939. 

Exports of vanilla beans from the 
Netherlands Indies were extremely heavy 
in 1940. The volume was the highest 
since 1934, and the value was the greatest 
perhaps in several decades. The loss of 
the German and Netherlands markets was 
more than offset by an increase in de- 
mand from the United States. A new 
feature in the vanilla-bean export trade 
of the Netherlands Indies in 1940 was the 
entrance of Australia as a buyer, as a 
result, according to local exporters, of 
the cessation of supplies from Tahiti. 
American buyers are said to be interested 
principally in the first quality, whereas 
Australian purchasers buy mostly third- 
quality beans. 


Exports of Vanilla Beans From Nether- 
land Indies 
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SUGARS AND PRODUCTS 


@ Egypt—tThe sugar industry in Egypt 
operates under a protective customs tar- 
iff which makes the importation of re- 
fined sugar prohibitive. The sugar indus- 
try is controlled by the Societe Generale 
des Sucreries et de la Raffinerie d’Egypte, 
the only sugar-producing concern in 
Egypt. 

The cultivation of sugarcane was intro- 
duced in 1850, but the extraction of sugar 
from sugarcane was not started until 
1855. Egyptian raw sugar was sent to 
Marseilles for refining until 1881, since 
which year the sugar industry of Egypt 
has made considerable progress; but be- 
cause of the relatively high cost of cane 
production, Egyptian sugar has been un- 
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able to compete successfully in foreign 
markets. Important quantities of raw 
Sugar are imported from abroad and re- 
exported after being refined in Egypt. 

@ Colombia.—Plantation sugar, slightly 
inferior to refined sugar, and 99.6 to 99.8 
percent pure, is selling at 9 pesos per 50 
kilograms, wholesale, or 18 centavos per 
kilogram. The retail price throughout 
Colombia is currently 10 centavos a 
pound (500 grams), or 20 centavos per 
kilogram. These prices are the same as 
last year. 

Refined sugar pays an import duty of 
20 centavos a kilogram. There has been 
no sharp increase or decrease in the 
prices of refined sugar, as the price is 
stabilized by the Colombian Government. 

The Government was not expecting the 
necessity of importing sugar this year. 
However, because of bad weather and in- 
sufficient rainfall, approximately 150,000 
to 200,000 bags will be needed to make up 
the deficiency in domestic production. 

Informed sources estimate yearly con- 
sumption of refined or plantation sugar 
at 50,000 metric tons, in addition to an 
annual consumption of about 100,000 
metric tons of panela, or unrefined brown 
sugar, produced locally. 

Panela is sold according to unit, not 
according to weight; in other words, the 
wholesale price of panela is 20 to 21 pesos 
per carga (192 units of panela, weighing 
anywhere from a pound to a pound and 
a quarter, and varying in quality). It 
sells at about 12 centavos per unit. A 
cheaper grade of panela sells at 17 pesos 
per carga and retails at 9 centavos per 
unit. 

Panela is consumed largely by the 
poorer classes. While it is difficult to 
make a comparison with refined sugar, 
owing to the lack of uniformity in the raw 
product, there is a difference of approxi- 
mately 1 to 2 cents a pound in prices of 
the two products. 

The sugar crop is increasing yearly, 
and the Government is supposedly look- 
ing forward to a cessation in importation 
of refined sugar. It is believed that with- 
in 2 or 3 years Colombia will be self- 
sufficient in this product. 


Furs 


@ New Zealand—Shipments of Aus- 
tralian opossum skins to the United 
States during 1940 totaled 72,823, to the 
United Kingdom 26,220, and to Canada 
3,000. Rabbitskins totaling 9,456,340 
were shipped to the United States, 440,- 
550 to the United Kingdom, and 257,069 
to Australia during the same year. 


Hardware 


@ New Zedaland—Builders’ hardware 
and “artificers’ tools” may be imported 
from the United States in 1941 up to 50 
percent of the value imported in 1938. 
Imports of “builders’ and cabinetmak- 
ers’” hardware in 1940 were valued at 
$463,000, as compared with $359,000 in 
1939. The United States share of the 
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market is about 3 percent, as compared 
with 85 percent from Great Britain. For 
“artificers’ tools” the United States share 
of the market was 22 percent of the 
$817,000 imported in 1940. 

@ Sweden.—The hardware trade re- 
corded a 2-percent decrease in cash sales 
during the first quarter of 1941, accord- 
ing to preliminary estimates of the Busi- 
ness Economic Research Institute. As 
the comparison is made between this 
year’s figures, including the turn-over 
tax, and the previous year’s figures, which 
were not'subject to such a tax, the re- 
sult is less favorable than appears. It is 
difficult to estimate the effects of the tax 
as some goods are not taxable and the 
tax on credit sales is not recorded until 
payment is made. 

While January and February cash sales 
decreased 6.5 and 4.5 percent, respective- 
ly, March recorded an increase of 6 per- 
cent. Credit sales declined appreciably 
(9 percent) for the first quarter. 


Iron and Steel 


@ Brazil——Exports of iron ore totaled 
99,696,000 kilograms, valued at 8,020,708 
milreis (average value of milreis during 
the period was about 5 cents) in the first 
4 months of 1941. Shipments of pig iron 
in the same period were 8,978,015 kilo- 
grams valued at 4,640,414 milreis. 
@ Canada.—Strict control measures 
have been taken to regulate the con- 
sumption of pig iron. All orders on the 
books of producers on June 9 have been 
cancelled and new orders from foundries 
must be approved by the Steel Controller. 
All pig iron orders approved by the Con- 
troller will be filled either by Canadian 
Furnace, Ltd., Port Colborne, or the Al- 
goma Steel Corporation, Sault Ste. Marie. 

Canada.—A rehabilitated rolling mill 
in Vancouver will be placed in operation 
to meet the local demand for steel for 
the shipbuilding program. Steel-mak- 
ing facilities on the Atlantic coast are 
also being greatly increased. The plant 
at Sydney, Nova Scotia, will be expanded 
by the addition of a new open-hearth 
furnace which will increase melting ca- 
pacity to 670,000 gross tons of ingots a 
year. In addition, the 110-inch plate 
mill built during the last war and idle 
for many years will be rehabilitated and 
placed in operation, expanding the an- 
nual capacity for rolled steel products 
at the Sydney plant to 600,000 gross tons. 
In the Hamilton steel-making center, 
construction of a new blast furnace is 
reported, and an additional 150-ton open- 
hearth furnace is expected to come into 
production in July. All the steel mills 
now in production are working at full 
capacity, output in April establishing a 
new monthly high. 
@ Mozambique.—As iron and steel prod- 
ucts are not produced in Mozambique, 
the colony must import all of its require- 
ments. Ordinarily the United Kingdom, 
Belgium, and the United States fur- 
nished most of the imports. 

Imports in 1939, the latest year for 
which complete statistics are available, 





included 2,771,085 kilograms (valued at 
$190,307) of steel in bars, plates and 
sheets, and 4,430,664 kilograms (valued 
at $367,410) of iron bars, plates, sheets, 
rods, and beams. 

A large proportion of iron and stee] 

products, as well as iron and steel manu- 
factures, are imported for Government 
use. Colonial regulations require that 
bids for Government contracts be sub- 
mitted by locally established firms. 
@ Spain.—Pig iron production totaled 
581,343 metric tons in 1940, compared 
with 456,813 in 1938, and 436,417 in 1939, 
Spain’s steel production totaled 781,728 
tons in 1940, 636,249 in 1939, and 573,530 
in 1938. 

Output in the first 4 months of 1941 

totaled 159,036 tons of pig iron, and 221,- 
455 tons of steel, according to semi- 
Official statistics believed to be reason- 
ably accurate. 
@ Sweden.—The iron and steel industry 
is encountering increasing difficulties in 
obtaining adequate supplies of raw ma- 
terials, such as coke and cheap coke pig 
iron, from abroad. Maleable iron scrap 
and coke pig iron were formerly im- 
ported in large quantities from sources 
now closed to Sweden. It is estimated 
by Swedish authorities, however, that 
the 1941 steel mill output will amount 
to between 800,000 and 850,000 tons of 
finished products, out of a total capacity 
estimated at between 900,000 and 1,000,- 
000 tons. 

Because of war conditions, the poten- 
tial export demand for Swedish com- 
mercial iron is practically unlimited, 
but the country’s ability to export is 
contingent upon imports of coke pig 
iron, which it can now obtain only from 
Germany. In Sweden’s trade agreement 
with Germany, large quantities of com- 
mercial iron were included, but trans- 
portation difficulties may considerably 
reduce delivery of the stipulated quan- 
tities. 

The shortage of certain alloys, espe- 
cially nickel and tungsten, is another 
problem the already harassed Sweedish 
iron and steel industry must cope with 
By joint effort, the industry has _ suc- 
ceeded in lowering the content of these 
alloying metals, or substituting other 
metals of which there is a larger supply. 

In collaboration with the Price Control 

Board, steel mills have announced price 
reductions on certain commercial iron 
and steel products sold on the Swedish 
market. These reductions involve a cut 
in present quotations by approximately 
7 to 10 percent. Quotations on iron and 
steel manufactures are expected to drop 
as a result of this action. 
@ United Kingdom.—The local iron and 
steel industry, with the exception of the 
tinplate industry, continued at capacity 
production in April, in order to meet an 
ever increasing demand for all types of 
products. Practically the entire Welsh 
output is devoted to war purposes. 

In the tinplate industry output was as 
active as the supply of steel would allow. 
A further restriction on the use of tin- 
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plate for containers was applied to Some 
30 additional commodities by the Minis- 
try of Supply, which is expected to re- 
sult in an additional annual saving of 
from 30,000 to 40,000 tons of the metal. 


Leather and Products 


e Bolivia.—Of the materials used in lo- 
cal footwear production about 78 per- 
cent is produced within the country, the 
rest being imported. Since some 90 per- 
cent of the shoes sold in Bolivia are sup- 
plied by domestic manufacturers, the 
market for imported leather products is 
limited. Calf skin, kid skin, patent leath- 
er, and box calf are the leathers popular 
with local show manufacturers. 

Bata, the Czechoslovak shoe producer, 
has a_ well-established factory near 
Cochabamba. As in other countries, Bata 
has been successful in producing cheaply 
enough to meet local competition. 

Bolivia.—Exports of vacuna skins to 
the United States during 1940 totaled 
162,285 kilograms, goat skins 5,949 kilo- 
grams, sheep skins 9,163 kilograms, and 
other skins 32,192 kilograms. Exports of 
vacuna skins to Great Britain during this 
same period amounted to 299,719 kilo- 
grams, gOat skins 130, and other skins 
16,018 kilograms. Aside from these ex- 
portations nearly all of the hides and 
skins produced are used within the 
country. 

Bolivia.—Extensive growths of que- 
bracho in Bolivia are as yet little ex- 
ploited. Quebracho is seldom used in 
Bolivia for: tanning purposes, owing to 
hardness of the wood and lack of pulver- 
izing machinery. Some quebracho bark 
is used locally. A tree is also used, the 
Acacia Egipciaca, also known as Gomero 
Rojo, or Acacia Albida. Extract is pres- 
ent in the leaves of this tree, as well as 
the bark and trunk. 

So far as known, there have been no 

exports of tanning materials and extracts 
from Bolivia, and imports are unimpor- 
tant. Importations of such substances 
are included in the customs statistics 
under the item “vegetable extracts for 
curing and dyeing”; during 1940 imports 
of such products aggregated 13,196 kilo- 
grams. 
@ New Zealand.—Imports of goat and 
kid skins into New Zealand during 1940 
totaled 206,668 pounds, compared with 
201,370 in 1939. During 1940 the United 
States furnished 89,912 pounds against 
92,817 during the preceeding year. 

Shipments of calfskins to the United 
States during 1940 totaled 598,917 skins, 
the United Kingdom taking 324,569, and 
Canada 97,384; 114,133 cattle hides were 
shipped to the United States, 318,050 to 
the United Kingdom, and 37,890 to Can- 
ada; 306,189 sheepskins (with wool) went 
to the United States, 874,756 to the 
United Kingdom, and 617,856 to Canada; 
6,059,404 sheepskins (without wool) went 
to the United States and 4,856,947 to the 
United Kingdom. Other skins (mostly 
deer), numbering 38,467, were also 
shipped to the United States. 
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New Zealand—Imports of tanning 
barks into New Zealand during 1940 to- 
taled 651 tons (of 2,240 pounds) com- 
pared with 922 tons in 1939. Of the 1940 
figure, the largest supplier was the Union 
of South Africa, which furnished 624 
tons compared with 627 in 1939. 

Extracts of bark were imported to the 
amount of 2,202 tons during 1940 (1,733 
tons from the Union of South Africa) 
compared with 1,162 tons in 1939 (803 
tons compared with 627 in 1939. 

Tanning materials classified as “other 

kinds” (not bark or bark extracts) in- 
cluded purchases from the United States 
in 1940 to the amount of $57,000. 
@® Sweden.—Retail shoe sales in Sweden 
declined 9 percent in April, reports from 
36 firms indicate. Quantitatively, the 
drop was much heavier, as prices were 
approximately 21 percent higher than a 
year earlier. 


Lumber and Products 


@® Argentina.—Stocks of North Ameri- 
can lumber at the end of the second 
quarter of 1941 were sufficient to meet 
demand. Someimprovement may occur 
in the Argentine market, but present 
economic conditions in the Republic do 
not favor any large turn-over in United 
States lumber. The exchange treatment 
accorded lumber imports from the United 
States will be a large factor in any early 
increase in this trade. 

During the first 5 months of 1941, 15,- 
126 M feet of southern pine were im- 
ported, compared with 19,563 M feet dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1940. 
Imports of Douglas fir amounted to 8,566 
M feet during the first 5 months, as 
against 12,100 M feet in the first 6 months 
of 1940. Sitka spruce imports totaled 
894 M feet and California white pine 306 
M feet during January to May 1941. 

Prices have not fluctuated greatly. 
Most of the difference between the pres- 
ent price level and that of a few months 
ago is merely a reflection of changes in 
freight rates. 

The principal feature of the market 
during the second quarter of 1941 was the 
rise in demand for Brazilian pine, not- 
withstanding the increased c. i. f. value 
of that lumber. The Argentine Gov- 
ernment is encouraging importation of 
Brazilian and Chilean lumber. Lumber 
from these sources does not pay the ad- 
ditional 10-percent duty. 

@ Sweden.—The wood cut has exceeded 
earlier expectations. Up to May 1, the 
total was 31,229,700 cubic meters, which 
was 1,230,000 cubic meters more than the 
estimate for the season. The largest 
cuttings have been made in the Provinces 
of southern Sweden, where the total was 
17,314,700 cubic meters—4,120,000 cubic 
meters more than was expected. The 
seven northern Provinces did not meet 
their quota, cutting only 13,915,000 cubic 
meters instead of the expected 16,805,000. 

Sweden.—Lumber shipments to Neth- 
erlands, Germany, and Denmark have 
been concentrated at southern ports. 
Buyers in these countries have been 


anxious to obtain goods contracted for 
early shipment, but ice has delayed navi- 
gation; on the lst of May a number of 
vessels chartered for timber from the 
Lower Gulf were at Oxelosund awaiting a 
chance to proceed northward. Shipments 
from the mills are expected to be fairly 
brisk as soon as navigation begins. This 
movement will help ease the situation in 
timberyards, which have been filled to 
capacity, and will thus make room for 
new production. 

May sales to Germany were lively. 
Neglected districts have been receiving 
more inquiries, particularly for pine. 
Germany has recently made several pur- 
chases of spruce, but it is believed that 
the German market has far from covered 
its spruce requirements. Many firms in 
Sweden have already sold most of their 
pine for shipment within the next 3 
months and have had to decline further 
orders. 

Sweden.—Tonnage conditions have 
been improved in several respects for 
carrying timber to German ports and to 
Delfzijl in the Netherlands under the 
shipping agreement concluded early in 
May between the Swedish Shipping Com- 
mittee and the German “Reederfach- 
gruppe.” 

Up until October 1940, Swedish owners 
were not allowed to charge more than the 
rates fixed for German tonnage from 
Harnosand and more northerly districts, 
and not until the end of 1940 from other 
Norrland districts. 

Beginning June 1, 1941, rates for car- 
goes to German ports on the Baltic were 
raised from 7.50 to 10 reichsmarks per 
standard and to German North Sea ports, 
including Delfzijl, from 20 to 28 reichs- 
marks per standard. These additions ap- 
ply to sawed wood only, not to round 
timber. 


Machinery Other Than 
Electrical 


@ Chile—Demand for industrial staplers 
is limited and confined largely to low- 
priced units. 

@ India.—A strong demand for complete 
industrial plants exists among Indian 
firms, many of whom have no experience 
in manufacturing but are anxious to es- 
tablish production of various commodities 
in current local demand. Complete paper 
mills, sugar mills, wire plants, bolt and 
nut plants, and “vegetable ghee” (hydro- 
genated vegetable oil) plants are most in 
demand. The last named offers the 
greatest promise, provided a small plant 
can be designed to sell in India at 
from 50,000 ($15,000) to 100,000 rupees 
($30,000). 

@ Thailand —The market for pumps has 
been improving in recent years and the 
demand is steady and substantial. The 
position of American products has been 
improved by the loss of Thailand’s pre- 
vious sources of supplies. An extensive 
irrigation system to increase rice produc- 
tion is being promoted by the government. 
The Irrigation Department has designed 
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a number of apparatus which have been 
adopted in several areas. 


@ Union of South Africa—Demand for 
Agricultural implements in Durban area 
has been brisk. American products are 
no longer required to meet the competi- 
tion of implements made in Germany, 
Norway, Sweden, and Czechoslovakia. 
Much equipment of British manufacture 
now in the hands of Union farmers is un- 
serviceable because of inability of the 
owners to obtain spare parts. 


e@ U.S. S. R—A 28 percent increase in 
production of machine tools is planned 
for 1941. A small increase is planned 
for the textile industry, according to the 
Soviet press. 


@ Uruguay.—Additional quotas for the 
importation of agricultural and indus- 
trial machinery from the United States 
and Great Britain into Uruguay are being 
studied by the Export and Import Con- 
trol. 


Medicinals and Crude Drugs 


@ Tea waste, which includes tea siftings, 
sweepings, and tea dust, has been im- 
ported into the United States in varying 
amounts during the last 30 years, to be 
used in the manufacture of caffeine. 
The average import price per pound has 
changed relatively little. The price was 
$0.029 in 1910; and although it rose to 
$0.077 in 1919, the $0.027 in 1939 and 
$0.023 in 1940 are not far from the 1910 
figure. 


Competition from caffeine imported 
from Brazil may be encountered in 1942 
or thereafter, if the plans of a Brazilian 
firm to produce large amounts of caffeine 
materialize. 

Tea waste is imported chiefly from 
British India, although smaller amounts 
have been purchased in Japan, Nether- 
lands Indies, and the United Kingdom. 
In 1939, out of total imports of 7,797,600 
pounds, 7,071,400 pounds originated in 
India, 384,700 in United Kingdom, and 
341,500 in Japan. About the same ratio 
has characterized this trade over the 
years. 


United States Imports of Tea Waste' 





Year | Pounds Value 





1935 4, 053, 500 $79, 000 


| 
| 4, 984, 800 96, 800 


1936... ; 

1937....... "| 4. 503,300} 93, 900 
1938... 7.216.200 | 186, 100 
1939.._.... : 7,797,600 | 214,800 
1940 11, 139, 500 | 261, 500 


1941 (4 months) __ 





4,860,100} 114, 800 





1 Listed in trade statistics as ‘‘Tea, impure, waste, 
etc., for manufacture.” 


@ Egypt—Senna was exported from the 
Sudan during 1940 in smaller quantities 
and at lower unit values than in 1939. 
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Exports during the first 7 months of 


. 1940 amounted to 654,800 gross kilograms, 


valued at £E19,200. France was the lead- 
ing purchaser, taking 336,000 kilograms 
valued at £E10,100. Other countries of 
destination were the United States, 64,- 
800 kilograms valued at £E1,900; Great 
Britain, 27,800 kilograms valued at 
£E800; and other countries, principally 
Algeria, Tunis, and Turkey, took 225,600 
kilograms valued at £E6,400. 

The trade estimates that the quantity 
of henna exported during 1940 was 15 
percent less than that exported during 
1939 (931,630 kilograms valued at £E26,- 
944), principally because of a smaller de- 
mand from the United States. 

At the end of 1940, henna leaves were 
quoted at £E22 per metric ton, f. o. b. 
Egyptian port, for brown leaves, and 
£E24 for green leaves. Because of the 
present high freight, there is an increas- 
ing tendency to export henna in powder 
form. 

Exports of henbane during 1939 (latest 
Statistics available) amounted to 202,800 
kilograms valued at £E2,540. Of this 
amount, 97,200 kilograms valued at 
£E1,245 went to the United Kingdom, and 
42,300 kilograms valued at £E518 were 
shipped to France. 

It is estimated by the trade that the 

total quantity of henbane exported dur- 
ing 1940 somewhat exceeded that of the 
preceding year. At the end of 1940, 
Egyptian henbane was quoted at £E18 
per metric ton, f. o. b. Egyptian port. 
@ Netherlands West Indies.—Produc- 
tion of aloes in the first quarter of 1941 
amounted to 600 cases (averaging around 
125 pounds each), 400 of which were pro- 
duced in Aruba and 200 in Bonaire. 

Egypt.—Acreage and production of 
Egyptian henna for the 1939-40 season 
was estimated at about the same as in 
1938-39. 


Exports of Senna From the Sudan 





1939 | 1940 


Form ie | 
Metric Value | Metric 
tons | | tons 


Value 


Pods__- | 104 £F 12, 307 | 213 £ E10, 269 
Leaves poe 207 | 4, 346 223 | 4, 
Siftings......| 115 | 2, 310 122 2, 546 


Total..| 516 18, 963 558 | 17, 440 





@ Newfoundland.—The market for new 
cod-liver oil continued exhausted in May 
1941, a condition which will no doubt be 
changed when more extensive operations 
take place during the summer. The 
tendency is to make wider use of cod 
livers and to produce a better gradc of 
refined oil. It is desirable that New- 
foundland dealers install new methods 
when prices advance. A pharmaceutical 
firm in St. John’s has been putting out 
cod-liver oil for some years, but has used 
antiquated machinery in its processing. 
New machinery was installed this year, 
and a new method of chilling oil (which 
is processed electrically) is being used, 
instead of the ammonia method. An- 
other company is putting out a bottled 





product known as cod-liver oil with malt 
extract, which retails at a reasonable 
price. 

It appears that the bottled products 

cannot be exported to advantage—at 
least, in normal times when the Nor- 
wegian and Icelandic market is open, as 
prices are usually not high enough to en- 
courage better methods. Now that the 
trend is in the other direction, exports 
of bottled goods are being attempted. 
@ Union of South Africa—The Union 
Government’s Tender and Supplies 
Board will open sealed bids on the 3lst 
of July, “Formal Tender No. S. O. 434,” 
for supply of laboratory vaccine equip- 
ment, consisting of amber-glass tubing, 
sizes 4, 5, 6A, and 8, 20 pounds each; 
double-ended ampoules, amber glass, 
sealed at one end, of capacities 5, 2, and 
1 cubic centimeter, 80 gross; vaccine 
tubes, amber glass sealed at one end. 
size 18, 1,500,000 tubes. 

It is possible, and not improbable, that 
because of war conditions and insuffi- 
cient bidding, the advertised date of 
opening may be deferred and readver- 
tised, permitting American firms to par- 
ticipate. 


Motion Pictures and 


Equipment 


@ Chile—The Board of Censors ap- 
proved 688 motion picture films during 
1940, mostly feature films. Ninety per- 
cent were of United States origin, the 
remaining 10 percent being French, Rus- 
sian, Argentine, English, Italian, Mexi- 
can, Arabian, and Japanese. 

@ India—Production schedules for 1941 
indicate that the number of motion pic- 
ture films produced during the current 
year will exceed the 1940 output. 

According to trade reports, Fazalbhoy, 
Ltd., and the Tata interests in Bombay 
are planning the establishment of a film- 
distributing organization with a capital 
of 2,500,000 rupees. 

Theaters desiring new sound equip- 
ment have no alternative than to pur- 
chase equipment in the United States 
since supplies from Europe are difficult 
to obtain. As practically all motion 
picture theaters are wired for sound, 
sales of such equipment are mostly for 
replacments. 

Imports of sound-recording apparatus 

declined sharply following the outbreak 
of hostilities in Europe. 
@ New Zealand.—Registrations of mo- 
tion picture films during the first 17 
weeks of 1941 totaled 133 feature-length 
films (939,540 feet). During the same 
period of 1940, 157 films (1,115,643 feet) 
were registered. In the 1941 period, 
there were 121 foreign films of 852,560 
feet, and 12 British films of 86,980 feet 
registered, contrasted with 134 foreign 
films of 940,813 feet and 23 British films 
of 174,830 feet registered in the first 17 
weeks of 1940. 

New Zealand.—The New Zealand 
Building Controller has advised exhib- 
itors that alterations to existing theaters 
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which involve the use of substantiai 
quantities of building steel will not be 
approved at present. The Film Indus- 
try Board has requested local building 
authorities to accept alternate construc- 
tion materials. 

@ Sweden.—The sale of motion-picture 
theater tickets at Stockholm has not 
been seriously affected by conditions 
brought about by the war in Europe. 
Sales during the first quarters of 1938, 
1940, and 1941, according to the Gov- 
ernor General’s Office, were as follows: 





First quarter— 
Month Spi aionteteis 











1938 | 1940 1941 
January 1, 424, 418 1, 030, 114 865, 682 
February 1, 211,982 | 1,079, 783 1, 151, 629 
March 1, 266, 222 | 1, 286, 330 1, 296, 843 
Total 3,902,622 | 3,378,227 | 3,314, 154 
| 





Naval Stores, Gums, and Resins 


e Brazil.—Rosin, used largely in the soap 
industry, is imported into Brazil chiefly 
from the United States. Receipts in 1940 
were somewhat below average. Imports 
have been as follows, in metric tons: 1936, 
12,237; 1937, 12,734; 1938, 13,290; 1939, 
16,626; and 1940, 12,325. 

The United States is also the outstand- 
ing country of origin for turpentine. Im- 
ports during the last 5 years have been, 
in metric tons: 1936, 639; 1937, 856; 1938, 
494: 1939, 744; and 1940, 466. 

Demand: for mineral spirits has in- 

creased in recent years because of its 
lower cost. 
@ Egypt.—Exports of gum arabic from 
the Sudan in 1940 declined slightly from 
the 1939 total; prices changed little dur- 
ing the period. The bulk of the exports 
went to the United Kingdom and the 
United States in both years. 


Exports of Gum Arabic From the Sudan 











1939 | 1940 
| Metric elun | Metric ie 
| come Value | ro | Valu 
. = | 

Bleached | 178 |£E10 307 SY £E5, 343 
Hashab 21,301 | 678, 308 | 21,060 664, 665 
Talh and dust.._| 2, 138 22,943 | 1,018 | 10, 961 
Total 23, 617 711, 558 | 22,167 | 680, 969 





@ Straits Settlements.—Gums and reés- 
ins, principal among which are gum da- 
mar, sticklac, and gum copal, are impor- 
tant as a group in the entrepot trade of 
the Straits Settlements. Only small 
quantities of these gums are consumed 
within the country. 

The United States is one of the large 
purchasers of damar and copal gums. 
United States imports of gum damar 
from the Straits Settlements amounted 
to nearly 10,000,000 pounds in 1939 and 
in 1940; imports of copal gum, at 1,500,- 
000 pounds in 1940, nearly doubled the 
amount imported in 1939. 
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Straits Settlements Foreign Trade in 














Gums and Resins 
Quantity in Value in Straits 
tons dollars 
Item 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
Imports: 
Gum copal_-_- 982 669 161, 717 168, 014 
Gum damar_| 9,062 9,313 905, 630 | 1, 143, 932 
Sticklac____-- 4,399 | 1,925 | 415,445 314, 674 
Exports: 
Gum copal_.- 673 1,176 | 190,980 381, 869 
Gum damar-| 11,007 | 9, 381 |1, 379, 479 | 1, 505, 056 
Sticklac..__.- 4,434 | 1,844] 452,451 316, 302 














NorTe.—At average rate of exchange, Straits dollar 
equaled $0.4698. 
@ Sweden.—A pine-tar factory recently 
reported under construction at Hejde, on 
the island of Gotland, was to start opera- 
tions in June. Production of pine tar 
from stumps is planned on an increasing 
scale in all parts of Sweden. Experi- 
ments recently completed have revealed 
improved methods of producing pine tar. 
The new factory at Hejde will consume 
8,000 cubic meters of stumps annually. 
From this raw material 60 metric tons 
of turpentine and 60 tons of methanol, 
as well as charcoal and pine tar, will be 
produced. 


Nonferrous Metals 


@ Brazil—Shipments of manganese ore 
from Brazil through the port of Rio de 
Janeiro in the first 4 months of 1941 
totaled 11,580 long tons, of which Cia. 
Meridional de Mineracao accounted for 
52,025 tons and A. Thun & Co., Ltd., 
26,690. In addition, 1,200 metric tons of 
Brazilian manganese went out through 
the port of Montevideo. Prior to this 
shipment, manganeSe exports left the 
country entirely through the port of Rio 
de Janeiro. 

Stocks of manganese ore in the hands 

of Brazilian shippers at Rio de Janeiro 
at the close of April totaled 97,350 long 
tons, of which 46,566 tons were held by 
Cia. Meridional and 30,277 by A Thun & 
Co. 
@ Brazil—Exports of nonferrous metal- 
lic minerals from Brazil to all countries 
in the first 4 months of 1941 are shown 
in the following table. 





Mineral Kilograms | Milreis 
|-—_—— 
Beryl ore__- |} 182, 154 | 110, 165 
Chromite sical 412, 560 101, 577 
Manganese ore ages | 99, 593,000 | 16, 804, 207 
Tantalium _. iniglainenee | 18, 160 329, 186 





Note.—Average value of milreis was about 5 cents. 


@ Chile—Mineral exports, except ni- 
trate, from Chile in the first 4 months of 
1941, totaling 717,843 metric tons, were 
somewhat less than the 767,895 tons 
shipped in the first 4 months of 1940. 

Exports during the 1941 period in- 
cluded 527,445 tons of iron ore, 71,647 
tons of electrolytic copper, 58,549 of 
standard copper, 2,798 of copper ores, 162 
of copper precipitate, 3,434 of sulfur, 
6,860 of sodium sulfate, 38,658 of ores and 
sulfides, 7,357 of manganese ore, and 1 
ton of meta™ic mercury. 


Of particular interest, because of an 
increase of almost 100 percent, were the 
exports to Japan. 


Chilean Exports of Minerals to Japan 
[Metric tons] 





First 4 months 











Minerals L 
1940 1941 
ub sis sicendiiandl | 
Ores, sulfides, ete__.______- 16, 246 | 17, 103 
Cong: | 
Llectrolytic................ _| 1, 200 12,771 
GRR Sate. 3, 403 
ONS She Se otis wbbacen eam 1,121 2, 798 
| eae | 21 162 
Concentrates. ____- 62 Sane 


Manganese ore_____._____- a 


AE Gee = pce 
Molybdenite concentrates... ____- 
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The 17,103 tons of ores and sulfides 
shipped to Japan in the first 4 months 
of 1941 consisted of 7,329 tons of gold- 
silver-copper ores, 2,297 of gold-copper 
ores, 475 of silver-copper ore, 1,660 of 
gold-copper concentrates, 4,700 of silver- 
copper concentrates, and 642 of gold-sil- 
ver-copper concentrates. 

Chilean exports of minerals in April 

totaled 216,140 tons, compared with 
199,929 tons a year earlier. The ship- 
ment of 645 tons of manganese ore to 
Japan and 1 ton of metallic mercury to 
Argentina featured the April trade. 
There were no shipments of minerals to 
European countries during the month. 
@ Cuba.—Antimony ore exists in the 
northwestern part of the Isle of Pines, 
in the area known as MacKinley. Small 
shipments are said to have been made 
recently to the United States. 
@ Japan.—Magnesium production was 
started in Japan in 1931, with the out- 
put of the Kashiwazaki plant of the 
Physico-Chemical Industrial Co. Short- 
ly thereafter, the Riken Metal Co., the 
Asahi Electro-Chemical Co., the Kwanto 
Electro-Chemical Co., and the Shinwetsu 
Chemical Co. entered the field. 

After the outbreak of the China inci- 
dent, a number of companies established 
magnesium plants, a large percentage of 
which are located in Chosen. There ap- 
pears to be a tendency for the industry 
to shift to the Asiatic mainland, where 
supplies of raw materials are more readily 
available and where electric power is 
not restricted. With the exception of the 
Japan Aluminum Co., none of the new 
plants are believed to have begun oper- 
ation. These facilities will probably be 
sufficient to supply Japan’s magnesium 
requirements and may possibly produce a 
surplus for export. 

A magnesium-control company, pat- 
terned after the recently organized Im- 
perial Aluminum Control Co., is sched- 
uled for organization in the near future. 
The aluminum company is financed from 
funds provided by the aluminum and 
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alumina manufacturers, but is under 
Government supervision. It is author- 
ized to import, export, purchase, and sell 
the metal, and is the only firm permitted 
to handle this business. The company 
also handles the raw materials necessary 
for the manufacture of aluminum. The 
control company may organize other 
companies necessary for the smooth dis- 
tribution of the metal. 

@ Mezico.—A new buying agency for 
metals, established with Mexican capital, 
is actively engaged in the purchase of 
silver, gold, and copper ores in various 
sections of the Agua Prieta district, for 
smelting at the Douglas, Ariz., plant. 
Business has been stimulated to a con- 
siderable extent by the purchasing power 
resulting from the activities of this new 
organization. 

@ Newfoundland.—The shipment of 
some $250,000 worth of lead to the United 
States by the Buchans Mining Co., Ltd., 
was a feature of the May 1941 mining 
industry. 

The Buchans Mining Co. is still show- 
ing an interest in the Rambler gold pros- 
pects, situated 6 miles from Baie Verte, 
but negotiations to acquire the proper- 
ties have so far been unsuccessful. 

Particular attention is being given to 

the exploitation of chromite deposits in 
Newfoundland, of which some six or 
seven are known to be of commercial 
value. Manganese is another mineral 
which the Newfoundland Government is 
expected to look into as a part of the 
country’s war effort. A Canadian min- 
ing engineer is at present in Brigus for 
the purpose of examining certain man- 
ganese deposits known as the “Red 
Rocks.” 
@ Turkey.—Exports of antimony ore in 
1940, totaling 638 tons, showed a drop 
of 61.5 percent, compared with the 1939 
shipments amounting to 1,660 tons. 
France and Japan were the only recipi- 
ents of the Turkish ore in 1940, the for- 
mer receiving 395 tons valued at £T45 061. 
and the latter 243 tons valued at £T28,- 
112 pounds. The destinations of the 1939 
ore were Japan, 409 tons (£734,524); 
Germany, 851 (£T94,365); and Yugo- 
slavia, 400 (£T20,554). 

The Turkish antimony deposits are lo- 
cated in western Asia Minor. 

Turkey.—Exports of chrome ore from 
Turkey in 1940 declined heavily, chiefly 
because of the interruption to normal 
routes of transportation. 


Chrome Ore Exports From Turkey 























| 1939 | 1940 
Destination » ; = ; a 
Metric | Metric y 
tons tons Value 
United States. -__-_-_--- _ 19,438 | 72,929 | £T2,261,741 
Sa ES inlet tees 18, 825 | 28. 165 736, 439 
ricci cic dogninncib cvichahe | 17,122 | 6,503 164, 953 
a RET AY IES 15,680 | 2,440 61, 240 
Te | A re 
ee § SS TA ee 
Poland ------- cS ) a ee 
Pa eeet j192 842 [110,037 | 3, 224,373 
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Nonmetallic Minerals 


@ Brazil—Exports of nonmetallic min- 


erals from Brazil in the first 4 months of 
1941 are shown in the following table: 








Mineral | Kilograms | Milreis * 
Rock crystal.._.__..__...___- 426,316 | 15, 256, 735 
Ae RST 206,997 | 6, 282, 558 
Acquamarines.____.....-...__.- ok J aee 4, 377, 714 
Teens. ............---- ~} Sa ee ae, 155, 772 
Carbonado (industrial dia- | | 
"7" iain ea einen tat | Tee 862, 669 
Diamonds (gem stones) -______|___- | 43, 630, 266 
Vn aA ES | 829, 243 | 190, 791 
RRR | 174,577 417, 569 
SG cc ennce | 159,000} 112, 936 
Zirconium. -____- eae < | 263, 800 | 134, 758 
] | 





1 Average value of milreis was about 5 cents. 


@ Brazil—aA Brazilian agency, sponsored 
by the Government of the State of Ceara, 
is desirous of interesting American im- 
porters in Brazilian rutile. It is stated 
that 30 or 40 metric tons of rutile aver- 
aging between 90 and 98 percent TiOz, can 
be supplied monthly, and that the quan- 
tity might be increased to 100 or more 
tons should demand warrant. 

The present quotation is reported to be 
$150 a metric ton, c. i. f. New York, on 94 
percent ore, with a reduction of $10 per 
unit below that average. 

Further details may be obtained from 

the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
@ Canada.—Brucitic limestone from the 
extensive deposits in the Catineau Valley 
will be processed at a plant to be built by 
the Aluminum, Company of Canada near 
Wakefield, Quebec. The plant, which will 
give employment to between 50 and 60 
men, is expected to be in operation by 
the beginning of 1942. 

Canada, for the first time, will have the 

means of producing raw materials from 
which magnesium metal may be obtained. 
Large quantities of pure magnesium oxid 
or magnesia will be produced at the 
plant by a process perfected as a result 
of 3 years of research work by the Ca- 
nadian Department of Mines and Re- 
search. The plant is to be built under 
an agreement between the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Ltd. and Canadian 
Refractories, Ltd. It is understood that 
the magnesia will be utilized, for the time 
being at least, as a raw material for the 
manufacture of firebrick and similar re- 
fractories. 
@ Turkey.—There were no shipments of 
emery ore from Turkey in the first quar- 
ter of 1941, owing to the lack of shipping 
space. Space was reserved for 800 metric 
tons of the ore on a Brazilian steamer ex- 
pected to arrive the latter part of April, 
the entire tonnage to go to the United 
States via the Suez and Capetown. 

The freight rate of $25 per metric ton 
from Izmir to Boston and New York pre- 
vailed in April, compared with the pre- 
war rate of $4. Local shippers are also 
complaining of inland transportation dif- 
ficulties. The nearest emery mine of im- 
portance is situated approximately 20 
miles from the shore of Kulluk, south of 
Izmir. As trucks are no longer available, 





the ore is now carried from the mine to 
the shore on camels and donkeys, where 
it is placed upon small boats for trans- 
portation to Izmir. Foreign ships hesi- 
tate to call at Kulluk, as that port is con- 
sidered in the dangerous war zone. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 


@ Cuba—lImports of small office sup- 
plies are now coming mainly from the 
United States. Japan and Great Britain 
are still delivering supplies but in dimin- 
ishing quantities. Annual demand for 
such products is estimated at $500,000. 
© Iraq.—Approximately 90 percent of 
the typewriters in use in Iraq originated 
in the United States. Imports of type- 
writers and other office machines num- 
bered 310 during 1940, compared with 
537 during the preceding year. Imports 
of calculating machines and cash regis- 
ters declined from 23 units in 1939 to 
only 3 in 1940. 


Oils and Oilseeds 


@ Burma—tThe culture of sesamum in 
Burma is of relatively minor importance 
as an influence on the international 
trade situation. The cake is used almost 
solely as local cattle feed, and the oil as 
a native cooking oil to supplement pea- 
nut oil. All the crushing is done by 
small village millers, who still employ 
primitive methods. Stocks of seed, cake, 
or oil at any given point are negligible. 

Total production of both late and early 
sesamum crops during 1940-41 is esti- 
mated at 57,000 tons of seed from 
1,126,860 acres, according to the final 
official forecast released by the Com- 
missioner of Settlements and Land Rec- 
ords, Government of Burma. 

Imports of sesamum seed during 1940 
totaled 1,634 tons valued at 303,772 ru- 
pees, a Slight gain over 1939 imports of 
1,607 tons valued at 257,029 rupees. In- 
dia was the principal source of supply, 
with 1,634 tons in 1940 (1,607 in 1939). 
Straits Settlements and Hong Kong each 
furnished small amounts. 

The export trade in sesamum seed de- 
clined heavily in 1940—to 613 tons valued 
at $6,199 rupees, from 1,904 tons, 253,305 
rupees, in 1939. Of 1940 exports, India 
received 172 tons (1,621 in 1939); Straits 
Settlements 433 tons (273), Federated 
Malay States 8 tons (1); Aden, 9 tons 
(none). 

Exports of sesamum oil declined dur- 
ing 1940 to 880 gallons valued at 1,755 
rupees from 1,614 gallons, 2,120 rupees, 
in 1939. Of 1940 exports, 872 gallons 
were destined to India (1,602 in 1939) 
and 8 gallons to Japan (none). The 
United Kingdom received 12 gallons in 
1939, but none in 1940. 

Prices and grades of sesamum seed and 
products do not vary greatly in Burma. 
Current up-country prices quoted on the 
seed average approximately 300 rupees 
($90) per 100 baskets of 52 pounds each; 
the price of cake is about 20 rupees ($6) 
per ton. Sesamum oil sells at approxi- 
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mately 58 rupees 6 annas ($17.51) per 
100 viss (one viss equals 3.6 pounds). 

e@ China.—Shipments of peanut prod- 
ucts to the Western Hemisphere during 
the first 4 months of 1941 fell off some- 
what from similar figures for 1940. Ship- 
ments to European ports have ceased en- 
tirely, and only a relatively small trade 
has been carried on with Germany via 
the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


Shipments of Peanut Products From 





China 
| To North and To 
| South America | Europe 
es, eae ee eee 
Product | Dire a 
| First 4 months | First 4 
nes ome Tees. 
1940 | 


| | 
| 1940 | 1941 | 
| } 


| Tons | Tons | Tons 
Peanut oil |} 8,162 | 7,293 | 1, 073 
Peanut kernels _- 7,193 | 6,564 30 
Peanuts in shell 1,511 | 408 130 
Peanut-cake meal | 3, 560 | 400 





1 No shipments to Europe were listed for the first 4 
months of 1941. 


New business with Canada in shelled 
and unshelled peanuts will decline, as an 
import quota system has been instituted 
limiting Canadian importers to a gradu- 
ally decreasing percentage of their 1940 
imports from North China. The purpose 
is evidently to encourage the import of 
Indian peanuts. 


Spot prices for peanut oil fell from 78 
Federal Reserve Bank yuan per picul to 
58 yuan per picul at the end of April. 
However, with link exchange rates at 
$US0.10 or above, profitable business can- 
not be done. Spot prices for shelled pea- 
nuts f. a. q. fell from 40 Federal Reserve 
Bank yuan to 35.50 yuan per picul dur- 
ing last month. 


Restrictions on the Tsingtao peanut 
trade with Shanghai and South China 
ports were increased. Third-power firms 
have been totally excluded from partici- 
pation in what trade is allowed. The 
trade in peanuts with Shanghai has been 
divided between Japanese and Chinese 
firms, while that to South China ports 
has been reserved exclusively for Japa- 
nese firms. 


China.—No new supplies of tung oil ar- 
rived in Hankow from up-country during 
the first quarter of 1941. Stocks, con- 
sisting on January 1 of approximately 
2,750 long tons, were reduced by ship- 
ments on Japanese military account to 
about 1,500 tons. Prices, while nominal, 
were influenced upward by Japanese de- 
mand. No information is available re- 
garding market conditions in other parts 
of China. 


Tung-oil exports from Hankow during 
the first quarter of 1941, in comparison 
with previous months of the Japanese 
occupation, were fairly heavy, consisting 
of shipments in bulk, on Japanese Army 
account, of 750 tons in February and 500 
in March. Shipping permits continued 
to be withheld from Japanese firms. 
Without means of shipment, foreign 
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firms, as usual, did not participate in 
the market. 

Japanese interests, working for the 
Army, continued buying during April, 
and another shipment of 760 tons of tung 
oil was made. Local traders are re- 
portedly inclined to believe that many 
recent shipments of oil are destined for 
Germany, via Siberia and the Soviet 
Union, and this belief is strengthened by 
the marked increase in the local price of 
drums. 

Stocks of tung oil on hand at Hankow 

at the close of April totaled approximate- 
ly 740 long tons, 300 of which were to be 
shipped early in May. By the end of 
April, foreign firms at Hankow had liqui- 
the bulk of the remaining oil is in Japa- 
the bulk of the remaining oil is in Japa- 
nese hands. Japanese firms have recently 
been ordered to register all their storage 
with the military authorities; and as 
tung oil is on the restricted military ex- 
port list, all oil remaining at Hankow may 
be considered as being at the disposal of 
the Japanese Army. 
@ Japan.—Vegetable-oil supply and de- 
mand in Japan proper, which became un- 
certain during the latter part of 1939, 
reached the acute stage in 1940. This 
condition has arisen primarily from a 
shortage of imported oil-yielding mate- 
rials, although military demands ana 
heavier civilian requirements have been 
contributing factors. Increased Govern- 
ment control, shortage of electric power, 
a fixed-price policy, and generally dis- 
turbed economic condition have also af- 
fected the industry. 

Control companies, established during 
1940, have caused temporary confusion in 
the supply-demand arrangements of the 
vegetable-oil trade. It is possible, how- 
ever, that these firms will later work out 
a more even distribution of available 
supplies. 

Many industries are now suffering 
from the vegetable-oil shortage. The 
lack of drying oils is especially disastrous 
to many business firms. Production of 
medicines and drugs has also been af- 
fected, and the spinning and canning in- 
dustries have suffered. 

The lack of sufficient edible oils (and 
the diversion of this type of oil to indus- 
trial use) has substantially reduced the 
volume available to householders for 
cooking purposes. The principal oils 
used are sesame, peanut, and colza, but 
others, such as rice-bran oil, are now em- 
ployed as substitutes. Although soybean 
oil is used primarily for industrial pur- 
poses, the beans themselves constitute an 
important part of the general diet. 

Japan.—Although Japan is dependent 
on outside sources for the bulk of its 
vegetable-oil materials, some materials 
of this type are produced within the Em- 
pire. Rapeseed is an important domestic 
crop, and small amounts of hempseed 
and linseed are also grown. Rice-bran 
oil is produced almost entirely from do- 
mestic supplies. Soybeans and peanuts 
are grown in limited quantities; but it 
cannot be ascertained whether any of 
the local output is used for oil. 


The 1940 rapeseed harvest was the 
poorest since 1934, according to the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Forestry. Total 
output amounted to only 906,562 koku 
(one koku equals 5.12 bushels) , a decrease 
of 10 percent from the 1939 crop of 1,- 
003,296 koku, which was not entirely sat- 
isfactory. Lack of sufficient fertilizers 
may have been partially responsible for 
the decrease, which is considered particu- 
larly unfortunate in view of diminished 
supplies of other oil-yielding materials 
from Europe, since rapeseed oil has been 
used as a substitute for perilla oil. Pres- 
ent supplies are being used largely by 
the military forces. For the first time in 
recent years, a substantial amount of 
rapeseed was imported from China dur- 
ing 1940. 

Rapid progress in the manufacture of 

rice-bran oil was an important factor for 
a time; however, since 1939, this indus- 
try has been seriously affected by the 
difficulty in obtaining rice bran and by 
the fixed prices, which have drastically 
reduced profits. 
@ Newfoundland.—An effort to revive 
the whale fishery industry is being made 
at St. John’s by a sea captain who, in 
the spring of 1940, purchased and condi- 
tioned a plant at Rose au Rue, Placentia 
Bay, for rendering whale oil on a large 
scale. At present, 50 men are employed 
and wages are considered good. The 
company purchased a whale catcher last 
autumn, and operations started this 
spring on a considerable scale. It is un- 
derstood that a number of whales have 
been brought in and rendered. 

Two land factories will be erected in 
Newfoundland this year for the manu- 
facture of herring meal and oil, one on 
the coast of Labrador and the other at 
Bay of Islands. Previous efforts in this 
line were unsuccessful. 


Paints and Pigments 


@ New Zealand—Demand for paint 
products increased sharply in 1940, dur- 
ing which both local output and imports 
advanced. 

Imports increased in value from 
NZ£393,856 in 1939 to NZ£451,812 last 
year. Details of origin are not available 
but the United States is known to have 
increased its share of the total. (The 
New Zealand pound was valued at $3.54 in 
1939 and $3.20 in 1940.) 

Exports of paints, pigments, and var- 
nishes from the United States to New 
Zealand rose in value from $70,000 to 
$140,000 in 1940, according to United 
States trade returns. 

@ Philippine Islands —Imports of paints, 
pigments, and varnishes into the Philip- 
pine Islands amounted in value to 1,941,- 
900 pesos in 1940, compared with 2,098,500 
in 1939, and 2,119,600 in 1938. The slight 
decline in 1940 was attributed to the 
large stocks on hand at the end of 1939. 

The United States continued to be the 
thief supplier in 1940. 

Imports of ready-mixed paints 
amounted to 1,121 metric tons valued at 
587,400 pesos in 1940, compared with 784 
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tons, 351,200 pesos, in 1939. Of this to- 
tal, 1,097 tons valued at 580,000 pesos 
were imported from the United States in 
1940. (One peso equals 50 cents in United 
States currency.) 


Paper and Related Products 


@ Australia—Production of newsprint 
began for the first time in Australia, 
when the mill at Boyer, in the Derwent 
Valley, Tasmania, started operation on 
March 17. There is reported to be an 
abundance of swamp gum trees in areas 
adjacent to the mill. Present maximum 
annual capacity of the plant is placed at 
37,000 tons. 


@ Sweden.—The welfare of the paper 
industry of Sweden is closely connected 
with trade relations that may be devel- 
oped with countries on the Continent of 
Europe during the period that the block- 
ade to the west is continued, according 
to the Swedish press. Despite the atten- 
tion that has been given to the matter, 
however, results attained have been 
rather unfavorable, it is stated. 


@ Thailand—Active demand exists for 
newsprint, colored papers, bank papers, 
bond, and strawboard, and a limited de- 
mand for glassine, tissue crepe, and 
pressboard. Prior to the war, some news- 
print was imported from certain Euro- 
pean countries and Japan; remaining re- 
quirements of the country were produced 
in the Thai (Siam) Government Paper 
Mill. Although local output has in- 
creased, it is still insufficient to meet local 
requirements and prices have risen stead- 
ily. Paper has continued to be imported 
from Japan and more recently some has 
arrived from Canada. 











Petroleum and Products 


@ Bolivia—timports of ordinary gasoline 
during 1940 declined to 5,802 metric tons 
valued at 949,252 bolivianos, from 6,685 
tons valued at 933,461 bolivianos in 1939. 

Crude petroleum imports, however, in- 
creased to 38,867 metric tons valued at 
1,953,398 bolivianos in 1940 from 32,292 
tons valued at 980,228 bolivianos during 
the preceding year. Arrivals of heavy 
lubricating oils, amounting to 2,324 tons 
valued at 820,055 bolivianos, were also 
substantially higher than the 1,731 tons 
valued at 495,122 bolivianos imported in 
1939. 
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@ Colombia.—Production of crude petro- 


-leum during April 1941 amounted to 1,- 


658,367 barrels (of 42 United States gal- 
lons each), a 13 percent decline from the 
March output of 1,901,570 barrels. The 
volume of crude petroleum refined in 
April increased 8 percent to 265,329 bar- 
rels from 244,678 in the preceding month. 
Exports of crude petroleum, amounting 
to 1,535,834 barrels, were 8 percent 
greater than March shipments of 1,417,- 
914 barrels. 

Details of Colombian production of pe- 
troleum and its products in March and 
April 1941 follow: 


Colombian Production of Petroleum and 
Products 


[Barrels of 42 United States gallons] 





March | 





Item 1941 | April 1941 
Crude petroleum produced _| 1,901,570 | = 1, 658, 367 
Crude petroleum refined _ - 244, 678 | 265, 329 
Production oi refined prod- 
ucts: 
Gasoline __ wel 90, 730 82, 556 
Ethyl] gasoline___-__-- a 3, 339 | 2, 269 
Kerosene __ = ax 10, 512 | 13, 882 
Power kerosene _- - etc 1, 309 4,415 
TS ra 141, 749 | 145, 176 
Gas oil. _- ies 8, 476 | 14, 661 
Residual fuel oil_- 2, 213 | 1,116 
Asphalt. : SS 17, 852 | 3, 498 
Dry-cleaning fluid___.. } 250 |- cee 
Lubricants | 1,152 | 
Crude topped (crudo- | } 
reducido) - - - - nae | 24, 275 | 46, 287 
Naphtha | 146 
Natural gasoline consumed in 
refinery blending 57, 573 | 51, 567 
| 


Crude petroleum exported - - ..| 1,417,914 | 1,535, 834 





Railway Equipment 


@ China—The North China Railway Co. 
is reported to be considering double- 
tracking the rail line between Peiping 
and Tientsin next year to relieve traffic 
congestion. 


China.—Few freight cars are available 
for shipping goods from Tsingtao to in- 
terior points, it is reported. The reason 
advanced is that the major portion of the 
rolling stock has been requisitioned by 
the Japanese Army for transporting 
troops from Manchuria to points in 
North, Central, and South China. 


@ Germany.—Record earnings of the 
German railroads for 1940 made it pos- 
sible to set aside reserves including 500,- 
000,000 reichsmarks for new construction. 
One of the most important changes in 
new-car construction is the switch to 
aluminum and light metal alloys in the 
building of passenger and freight cars. 
@ Newfoundland.—The Newfoundland 
Railway received one new locomotive in 
May, and four others are on order in the 
United States and Canada. Fifty flat- 
cars are on order for delivery before 
September. 

@ Philippine Islands—Imports of rail- 
way cars were valued at 573,756 pesos 
($286,878) in 1940, as compared with 
642,538 pesos ($321,269) in 1939. Loco- 
motives and parts valued at 328,161 pesos 
($164,080) were imported in 1940, against 
642,538 ($321,269) in 1939. 





Refrigeration Equipment 


@ Turkey.—Sales of domestic electric re- 
frigerators in Turkey have declined 
sharply, mainly because of inability of 
importers to obtain supplies. 

In the first quarter of 1941 approxi- 
mately 30 units were sold, according to 
estimates, and in 1940 the total reached 
450 units. Practically all during both 
periods were of United States origin. 

In 1939 a total of 2,300 units of United 
States origin was sold in Turkey. 

As the 1941 sales season opened in 
April stocks were low and retail prices 
had been sharply advanced. Boxes of 3 
cubic foot capacity were being offered 
at $360 (United States currency); 4 feet 
at $440; 5 feet at $510; and 6 feet at $600. 
Distributors in Istanbul are no longer ac- 
cepting orders from interior points. 

Seven commercial installments aggre- 
gating $16,000 were made in or near Is- 
tanbul during 1940. No European com- 
petition, except for a few German and 
Italian ammonia compressors, is being 
offered in the commercial refrigeration 
field. 


Rubber and Products 


@ British Malaya—The tire market in 
British Malaya is confined largely to 
tires of British Empire origin. 

The United Kingdom normally fur- 
nishes about 50 percent of the total im- 
ports and Canada, 25 to 30 percent. The 
United States, in recent prewar years the 
third most important supplier, normally 
accounts for about 8 to 10 percent of 
total, while Czechoslovakia and Java for- 
merly competed for fourth place, each 
supplying from 4 to 6 percent. Japan 
has been completely out of the market 
for the past 3 years, owing primarily to 
an anti-Japanese boycott on the part of 
Malaya’s Chinese population. 

Strenuous efforts have been made dur- 
ing the past year, in view of restrictions 
on imports from non-sterling countries, 
to develop sources of supply within the 
Empire sterling area. 

Details of Malaya’s foreign trade in 
tires follow: 


Malayan Foreign Trade in Automobile 





Tires 
[Number] 
Imports Exports 
Item — 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
Car and truck tires.. 109,781 173,245 | 18,081 | 18,050 
Motorcycle tires 7, 269 | 10,700 2, 702 1, 767 
Bicycle and tricycle 
tires 549, 790 |791, 068 |106,905 | 143, 385 
Car and truck tubes. 64, 245 101,199 | 12, 139 9, 886 
Motorcycle tubes 7,228 | 11,987 | 1,903 1, 536 
Bicycle and tricycle 
tubes 406,796 |563, 682 |207,054 | 146, 753 
Solid-band tires 600 | 1,472 ~ 23 
Solid tiring -_. 591 260 | 2,898 | 2,666 





@ Union of South Africa—The recap- 
ping and retreading of automobile tires 
in the Union of South Africa has been 
given added impetus since the outbreak 
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of hostilities. It is estimated that the 
practice in the Union is now comparable 
to that in the United States. Practically 
every city or town with a population in 
excess of 5,000 has one or more plants 
devoted to this specialty. 

Much of the equipment used is of 
United States manufacture, the principal 
exception being the “Tyre Sole” method 
(British), where the tread is stitched to 
the crown of the tire before heat is 
applied. 

New tire mileage is guaranteed by the 
better-known recapping firms. Such 
firms accept only structurally sound tires 
and use top quality tread and approved 
processing methods. 

The United States until recently sup- 
plied a large percentage of the ‘“camel- 
backs” or tread used in recapping. Now 
the principal local tire manufacturers 
are producing treads and as a conse- 
quence, imports have declined appre- 
ciably. The locally made product is sold 
at a price which makes it difficult for 
imports to compete, especially those from 
the United States, which are subject to 
a high duty. One local manufacturer, in 
addition to making treads, is recapping. 
@ United Kingdom.—The Open General 
License permitting the importation with- 
out separate licenses of “rubber, raw, in- 
cluding crepe; rubber latex; raw gutta 
percha and balata; but not including re- 
claimed and waste rubber” was with- 
drawn on May 7. 


Scientific and Professional 
| Equipment 


@ Ecuador.—Sterilized surgical sutures 
are imported in glass containers and 
ampules as well as in liquid ready for use. 
No firm specializes in sterilizing catgut 
for surgical purposes. 
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Shipbuilding 


@ Australia—The Australian Shipbuild- 
ing Board has recommended the imme- 
diate construction of three merchant 
ships and the expansion of shipbuilding 
facilities with the object of constructing 
at least 60 vessels, according to the Brit- 
ish press. The Minister of Supply and 
Munitions stated that the necessary ma- 
chine tools were being ordered from Great 
Britain. It is proposed to construct a 
standard ship with cargo capacity of 
7,600 tons. 
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@ Denmark.—A 40-ton fishing cutter 
launched on December 7, 1940, at the 
Frederikshavn Shipyard, Frederikshavn, 
Denmark, is equipped with a 150-horse- 
power motor which, according to press 
reports, is operated by a gas generator. 
This is reported to be the first fishing ves- 
sel equipped with such a generator. The 
cutter is for use in the North Sea. 

@ Sweden.—Several ferryboats and a 
number of smaller boats which make 
short trips have been _ successfully 
equipped with producer-gas units. 

A recent test by the State producer-gas 
company showed that sufficient power for 
trawl fishing can be obtained from pro- 
ducer-gas units. The test, which was 
made on Sweden’s west coast with the 
trawler “Elsy,” equipped with 60-horse- 
power, One-cylinder, two-stroke, crude- 
oil engine, demonstrated that the motor 
was capable of drawing the trawl. 

It is believed that producer-gas oper- 
ation of fishing vessels, if adopted to any 
great extent, will be used first by vessels 
fishing in waters close to the coast. Sea- 
going fishing vessels will be run largely 
by using wood tar, which, after minor 
changes in engines, has proved to be a 
good motor fuel. 


Telephone Equipment 


@ Burma.—cCapital expenditures of the 
Rangoon Telephone Co., Ltd. for 1940 
were almost entirely for new subscribers’ 
lines. Approximately 559 new subscribers 
were connected during the year. 

@ Java—The Government-owned tele- 
phone system is the principal purchaser 
of intercommunicating apparatus in 
Java. Purchases, based upon the tender 
of bids, are made in fairly large quan- 
tities every 2 or 3 years. Supplies for 
replacement are stated to be low. 

No quantity or value estimates of the 
products that the Government may or- 
der are available. Purchases are author- 
ized by the Indische Centrale Aanschaf- 
fingsdienst (the Netherlands Central 
Purchasing Service at Batavia and Ban- 
doeng), the entity that handles most of 
the Government supplies and equipment. 

At present there is very little demand 
for hospital signal systems. 


Textiles and Related Products 


@ China.—Tientsin shipments of 164,564 
square feet of carpets to the United 
States during the first quarter of 1941 
were 68 percent larger than shipments 
in the like period in 1940; while the value, 
at $US133,931, increased 117 percent. 
Exports of woolen hooked rugs continued 
at a high level during the January—March 
quarter of this year. The quantity (604,- 
850 square feet) increased 84 percent, and 
the value ($US289,699) was up 115 per- 
cent, as compared with the figures for the 
1940 quarter. 

Export prices for carpets and hooked 
rugs at Tientsin tend to fluctuate with 
the “link” rate at which exporters sell 


their exchange to importers. The whole- 
sale market price (in U. S. currency) for 
standard 90-line carpets made from ma- 
chine-spun yarns ranged, at the close of 
the March 1941 quarter, from approxi- 
mately $0.95 to $1.04 per square foot, and 
carpets made from hand-spun yarns 
ranged from about $0.59 to $0.68 per 
square foot, ex factory, Tientsin; Tien- 
tsin values for hooked rugs ranged from 
$0.20 to $0.40 per square foot, approxi- 
mately the same as in the December 1940 
quarter. 
COTTON AND PRODUCTS 


@ Netherlands Indies—One of the 
plants to be established in Java under 
the Government plan of fostering local 
industry is reported to be a complete tex- 
tile-manufacturing unit at Surabaya. It 
is understood that the plant is now under 
construction and that production may 
start by April 1942. An initial capacity 
of 25,000,000 meters of low-priced cotton 
goods per annum is contemplated. The 
Calico Printers Association of England is 
understood to be collaborating in this 
enterprise. 


SYNTHETIC FIBERS AND PRODUCTS 


@ Finland.—Plans have been made to 
establish a rayon mill at Valkeakoski to 
replace the only rayon plant in Finland 
prior to the Finnish-Soviet war of 1939-— 
40. That plant was located in Jaaski, 
which was ceded to the Soviet Union at 
the conclusion of hostilities. The new 
plant will not be ready for production 
this year; meanwhile, the firm establish- 
ing it, Sateri Osakeyhtio, is domiciled at 
Helsinki. 

@ Spain.—Production of rayon yarn is 
reported to have reached the high level 
of 7,496,000 pounds in 1940, which is 
slightly above 1935 production, but al- 
most seven times as large as production 
in 1928. The number of workers cur- 
rently employed in the three plants pro- 
ducing rayon yarn is said to be 2,700; 
but this number would be increased if 
adequate supplies of raw materials could 
be obtained from abroad. These plants 
are located at Burgos, Blanes (Province 
of Gerona), and Prat de Llobragat 
(Province of Barcelona). All of them 
use the viscose process. 

Two new companies were formed in 
1940 for the production of rayon and 
staple fiber. These groups proposed to 
use pulp from esparto grass, eucalyptus 
fibers, straw, and reeds, but no actual 
plant construction is known to have been 
started. 

WOOL AND PRODUCTS 


@ Agentina.—The wool market was firm 
during May, with stocks becoming low 
and with certain grades entirely ex- 
hausted. A feature of the market was 
purchasing by the Argentine wool-manu- 
facturing industry, which is reported to 
hold large orders from neighboring 
countries. 

Exports during the month totaled 48,- 
743 bales of raw wool, of which 42,077 
bales were shipped to the United States, 
2,789 to Japan, 2,706 to the United King- 
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dom, and 1,171 to various destinations. 
Exports from October 1, the beginning 
of the current woo] season, to May 31, 
1941, totaled 333,237 bales, of which 281,- 
509 bales, or approximately 84.5 percent, 
were taken by the United States, and 
25,494 bales, or almost 7.7 percent, were 
exported to Japan. Exports during the 
8-month period were substantially greater 
than during the corresponding period of 
the previous wool season, when exports 
(to May 31) totaled 244,099 bales. 
Reports by the Argentine Bureau of 
Statistics place the greasy-wool equiva- 
lent of exports this season (to May 31, 
1941) at 155,005 metric tons, of which 
114,880 tons consisted of wool shipped in 
greasy condition. Of this latter amount, 
fine and fine crossbred accounted for 
45,796 tons, medium and low grades ac- 
counted for 61,070 tons, and “criolla” ac- 
counted for 8.014 metric tons. 
@ Canada.—Wool shearing was in full 
progress in western Canada at mid-June, 
but shipments to consuming centers were 
in limited volume. The bulk of the wool 
being received from western Canada was 
shipped on consignment, as prices pre- 
vailing in the West were above those at 
which comparable Australian types could 
be purchased by mills. Sales have been 
brisk on domestic pulled wools, owing to 
scarcity of New Zealand pulled wools. 
Wool-manufacturing establishments 
have been operating at about capacity 
for some time; and orders on hand, in- 
cluding a substantial volume of goods 
destined for civilian use, are expected to 
keep mills busy until the end of the year. 
@ China.—Eleven of the Chinese indus- 
trial cooperatives located in and around 
Lanchow were devoting their efforts ex- 
clusively to the production of military 
blankets at the end of 1940. They hope 
to achieve a production of 1,000,000 
blankets annually; between October 1940 
and mid-January of this year they had 
produced 50,000. Because of its proxim- 
ity to China’s wool supply, Lanchow is 
especially suited to blanket production. 


MISCELLANEOUS FIBERS AND PRODUCTS 


@ Brazil—It is estimated locally that 
production of true jute in the Amazon 
Valley will reach a total of 1,200 tons in 
1941. The Japanese colony is elated over 
this achievement, as they have been try- 
ing steadily since 1930 to build up a com- 
mercial production of jute and have ex- 
perienced repeated failures. By 1937, 
however, the enterprise began to show 
considerable promise; production in that 
year totaled 40 tons. Since 1937, produc- 
tion has expanded slowly but steadily. 
This year’s output is almost four times 
the 350 tons produced in 1940. 

The Amazon jute industry is still re- 
garded as being in its infancy, and hope 
is held for attaining a really important 
production volume. The Japanese plant- 
ings are centered at Parintins. The 
Companhia Industrial Amazonense, S: A., 
handles all sales of jute from the Ama- 
zon, including the produce of small indi- 
vidual growers outside Parintins not con- 
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nected with the Japanese group, and one 
or two small planters in the Rio Negro. 


WEARING APPAREL 


@ Honduras.—Men’s neckties are not 
manufactured on a commercial scale in 
Honduras but a few are made by local 
seamstresses. Exports of neckwear to 
Honduras from the United States during 
1940 totaled 1,150 dozen valued at $3,780. 
@ Switzerland—tThe new rationing sys- 
tem for textiles, which went into effect 
June 1, 1941, has been greatly simplified. 
Textile ration cards are now transfer- 
able, and such goods may be purchased 
with detached coupons. The same card 
is valid for men and women. Certain 
items, such as darning cotton and sew- 
ing thread in small quantities, are not 
subject to rationing. For old clothing 
given to the poor or to charitable insti- 
tutions, the corresponding number of 
coupons may be demanded. The lack of 
a provision to this effect in the former 
system resulted in a decline in donations 
of old clothing to roughly one-fifth of the 
normal quantity. 

On the basis of the new system, ra- 
tioning starts at the source; trade in tex- 
tiles between manufacturers, wholesal- 
ers, and retailers was not subject to re- 
strictions heretofore. Since June 1, 1941, 
all branches of the textile industry may 
sell their products only against ration 
coupons or supplementary permits. The 
coupons accepted by retailers, which 
were formerly surrendered to the com- 
munal authorities, must now be used for 
replenishing stocks of rationed textiles. 

The procedure is somewhat as follows: 
The retailer uses the coupons accepted 
from customers to buy goods from the 
wholesaler; the latter passes them on to 
the manufacturer, who uses them to buy 
material. A tailor who accepts 34 cou- 
pons for a man’s suit must use these 
coupons to buy a corresponding quantity 
of woolen cloth. For example, 3.2 me- 
ters of cloth at 10 coupons per meter cor- 
responds to 32 coupons; this leaves two 
coupons for the necessary lining and 
trimmings. These new ration cards are 
valid until December 31, 1941. 

Switzerland.—Manufacturers of stock- 
ings have had no serious difficulties in 
obtaining raw materials and have found 
a steady market for all they can pro- 
duce. Knitters of fine yarns, however, 
have suffered greatly from the decline 
in export trade, since the domestic mar- 
ket is not large enough to support the 
industry. Coarse-yarn knitters have not 
only suffered a seasonal decline but have 
been having difficulties in adjusting op- 
erations to the use of ersatz materials. 
@ Thailand—Demand for high-grade 
ready-made clothing in Thailand comes 
mainly from the foreign colonies. Much 
of the western-style clothing sold is of 
low-cost material which is imported from 
China or Japan. The native costumes 
are still worn by the vast majority of the 
population. 

Depreciation of the local currency (in 
relation to the dollar) by more than 25 
percent since August 1939 has tended to 





discourage imports from the United 
States. Exports of all types of wearing 
apparel from the United States to Thai- 
land during 1940 were valued at only 
$7,828. 


Tobacco and Related Products 


© Brazil—Tobacco market conditions in 
Bahia during March 1941 continued to 
be unsatisfactory, as reported by local ex- 
porters. Imports totaled 11,172 kilo- 
grams, compared with 9,392 in February 
and only 546 in January—all from the 
United States. 

Bahia tobacco exports in March de- 
clined to 9,253 bales of 75 kilograms, from 
12,285 bales in the previous month and 
20,638 in March 1940. The March ex- 
ports this year were destined to Argen- 
tina (5,473 bales), Sweden (3,310 bales), 
Netherlands Indies (345), Chile (5), and 
other Brazilian States (120). 

During March 1941, 11,873 bales of to- 
bacco were shipped from the interior of 
the State to the city of Bahia, and stocks 
on hand on March 31, 1941, totaled 175,- 
743 bales. 

The following table shows the war’s 
effect upon Bahia’s tobacco trade. 


Bahia Tobacco Arrivals, Exports, and 
Stocks in March 





Item 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 


51, 137 | 28,012 | 25, 425 
25,388 | 18,783 | 20, 638 
109, 635 (107, 540 (125, 261 


Arrivals 
Exports 
Stocks 


11, 873 
9, 253 


175, 743 





The Instituto de Fumo (Tobacco Insti- 

tute) and Bahia exporters estimate the 
1940-41 crop at 250,000 to 300,000 bales 
(of 75 kilograms each); but owing to 
heavy rains and a long period of storage 
in the interior of the State, about 25 per- 
cent of the crop is expected to be moldy. 
In general, the quality is considered good. 
® Chile—Production of cigarettes in 
Chile during 1940 increased to 417,000,000 
units from 336,000,000 in 1939, according 
to the Chilean Statistical Office. Cigar 
production decreased somewhat to 4,996,- 
415 units, from 5,610,350 in 1939. 
@ China—The Hong Kong market for 
cigarettes shows a steady growth. Sales 
of American cigarettes are increasing 
substantially, in spite of lack of advertis- 
ing. For the better-class Chinese and 
European demand, American cigarettes 
are competitive in price. The medium- 
and low-price market is supplied by lo- 
cally made cigarettes and by imports 
from Shanghai. In addition to the Chi- 
nese trade in the Colony, considerable 
quantities of cigarettes made in Hong 
Kong are sold to South and Central 
China. It is understood that one of the 
largest local manufacturers is now mak- 
ing a high-quality cigarette for export, to 
Singapore. 

Hong Kong imports of cigarettes in 
1940 were valued at US$1,605,600, an 82- 
percent improvement over US$879,871 in 
1939. Cigarette exports increased 56 per- 
cent in value to US$3,526,300, from 
US$2,255,600 in 1939. 
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China—Although the official buying 
season for the Shantung leaf-tobacco 
crop ended March 31, the Japanese have 
intermittently opened and closed the 
market since then in order to buy as 
much as possible of the crop left in farm- 
ers’ hands, which is now estimated at 
2,000,000 to 3,000,000 pounds. Total pur- 
chases of the crop to May 10 are esti- 
mated at approximately 40,000,000 
pounds, of which American and British 
companies were permitted to take only 
9,400,000 pounds; the rest was reserved 
for the Japanese Monopoly. 

China.—No tobacco arrived at Hankow 
from Hsuchang, Honan, in April. A 
British-owned cigarette factory was 
working 5 days a week, with a daily pro- 
duction of approximately 100 cases of 
50,000 cigarettes each. A Japanese cig- 
arette concern at Chiaokow operated only 
12 days during the month, at a daily 
production rate of 21 cases; another Jap- 
anese-owned factory produced about 10 
cases a day. 

An estimated 63,500 piculs of flue-cured 

leaf were believed held in Hankow in 
April by a British tobacco-distributing 
company. 
e Ireland.—At the close of April, the 
1940 tobacco crop was being allocated to 
manufacturers on the basis of their rela- 
tive consumption of leaf. The total net 
selling weight of the crop was 124,063 
pounds, produced on 146 acres. It is too 
early to state the exact total value and 
average price per pound; however, high 
transport charges for imported leaf will 
cause domestic crop prices to be appre- 
ciably higher than in previous years. Al- 
though the Irish Government is permit- 
ting 1,500 acres to be planted to tobacco 
in 1941, prospects are that only about 200 
acres will be cultivated by 150 growers. 

Reports indicate that negligible quan- 
tities of leaf tobacco were imported in 
1940, that only 1,000 tierces of leaf have 
been imported since December 1940, and 
that reserve stocks in bond amounted to 
less than an 8-month normal supply at 
the end of March 1941. 

A Government order, announced at the 
beginning of March, gives notice that de- 
livery of unmanufactured tobacco from 
bonded warehouse for home econsump- 
tion, as from March 2, 1941, will be re- 
stricted, so that the quantity taken by 
any manufacturer in any week, com- 
mencing March 2, shall not exceed one 
sixty-fifth of the quantity cleared by such 
trader during the year ended March 31, 
1940. It is reported that these restric- 
tions will not have any effect on the 
quantity of cigarettes or tobacco avail- 
able to consumers until the considerable 
stock of tobacco on hand, apart from 
that in bond, are depleted. Later on, 
cigarette and pipe smokers will be 
obliged to reduce their tobacco consump- 
tion to coincide with the 20-percent cut 
in tobacco withdrawals, brought about by 
the Emergency Powers Order. The order 
indicates that there has been a material 
shrinkage in stocks on hand and that 
there is uncertainty regarding further im- 
ports. There is no question of rationing 
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customers, but it is believed that the 
order will assist manufacturers and re- 
tailers in combating any contemplated 
hoarding. 

The decline in the tobacco trade of Ire- 
land is indicated in the 1940 report of 
the Dublin Port and Docks Board, which 
shows that receipts for warehousing to- 
bacco in Dublin in the calendar year 1940 
amounted to £17,188 6s. 9d., a 39-percent 
decrease from the 1939 total of £27,956 
17s. 6d. 
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Trade Agreements Signed 














Country Date signed | Date effective 
iid nkosbdwcdccneiu’ Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Se Feb. 27,1935 | May 1, 1935 
a Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Scere May 25,1935 | Aug. 5, 1935 
| EES ei Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see revised agree- 
ment below) - -__...---- Nov. 15, 1935 Do. 
Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands 
India, Surinam, and 
Curacao) -.-..---. OR tea Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
ee Jan. 9,1936 | Feb. 15, 1936 
as 5s seca esis Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
SS ee Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
i et Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 
France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than 
eee May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicar IES sae ..| Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1, 1936 
, | 2S May 18,1936 | Nov. 2, 1936 
El Salvador. ...........-- Feb. 19, 1937 | May 31, 1937 
Costa Rica_.-_.-- penniless Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
Czecho-Slovakia ?________- Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16, 1938 
| See Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 
United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and 
the British Colonial 
—— Le RD tee BM Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1, 1939 
Canada (revision of agree- 
ee ee ee Do. 
: ae Apr. 1,1939 | May 5, 1939 
[_ 0 Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 
Cuba (supplementary 
agreement).............| Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 
Canada (supplementary 
EEE Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1, 1940 
Canada (supplementary 
—..”. Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 





1 Certain provisions of the trade agreement ceased to be 
in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

? The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
promptly after signing. Complete files of the official 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the sum- 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department of 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries for 


any particular agreement, figures for United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and general infor- 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program may be 
obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Mey a ee 

[A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar- 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act, 
has bess prepared by the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a _ This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., for 45 
cents per copy.] 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 








Latest date 
Date for oral 
Date of issu- | for submit- 
Country ance of notice | ting written — 
statements 
Chile____- Oct. 2,1939 | Nov. 11,1939 | Nov. 27, 1939 
Argentina} May 13,1941 | June 12,1941! | June 23, 1941 
Uruguay-.| May 13,1941 | June 12,1941 | June 23, 1941 














1 Briefs on products covered by ey an- 
nouncement of June 6, 1941, may be submitted not later 
than June 23, 1941. 


[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
or giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com- 
ro oy Reciprocity Information or the Department 
0 ate. 


NotTE.—The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





Iceland 


(Continued from p. 7) 


principal buyers of Icelandic fish. The 
United Kingdom was also Iceland’s best 
customer in 1939, with 17 percent of all 
exports, followed by Denmark, with 11 
percent, and Germany, 11 percent. Heavy 
purchases of cod liver oil placed the 
United States fourth in 1939, with 11 
percent. 

Besides fish and fish products, mutton, 
wool, sheepskins, and horses, mentioned 
previously in this article, Iceland also ex- 
ports furs and eiderdown. Among the 
leading imports are automotive vehicles, 
machinery, coal, iron and hardware, ce- 
reals and food products, wines and spir- 
its, textiles, clothing and footwear, petro- 
leum products, forest products, cement, 
salt. 


United States Trade Growing 


United States trade statistics reveal a 
sharp increase in American trade with 
Iceland. United States exports to Iceland 
rose from $442,000 in 1939 to $2,254,000 in 
1940, while imports from Iceland in- 
creased from $1,374,551 to $2,672,774 dur- 
ing the same period. Cod liver oil ac- 
counted for $1,094,000 of the imports in 
1939 and $1,790,000 in 1940. 

During the first 3 months of 1941 
United States shipped Iceland $526,733 
worth of goods ($312,528 in 1940) and 
purchased goods valued at $924,290 
($344,696 in 1940). 
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NorEe.— For Latin American Rates See Opposite Page 
COMPILED IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMICS UNIT 
New York Rares Reportep By Feperat Reserve Boarp ‘ 












































Annual average rate | Monthly average rate 
») > Ini . ee eae eT 2 . eA ae Quotation 
Country Unit quoted on July 5 
1939 1940 | May 1941 June 1941 
— Pound (free). _- | *$3. 5338 $3. 0516 $3. 2119 | $3. 2125 $3. 2119 
Austeslio........ -----------{ Pound (ofhelal) ----. 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 3. 2280 
a fad ee . 9602 . 8514 . 8742 | _ 8818 . 8837 
i. ate mnapedan : . 9091 . 9091 - 9091 . 9091 
China (Shanghai) ___- Yuan. i * 1188 *. 0600 | *. 0525 | *. 0534 * 0518 
Germany ’ Reichsmark____ *. 4006 *, 4002 | *. 3906 | *. 3997 (>) 
Hong Kong. Dollar_- . 2745 . 2296 | . 2428 | . 2437 . 2438 
India ______- Rupee__ | *. 3328 | . 3016 . 3013 . 3013 . 3013 
Japan Yen . 2596 | . 2344 | . 2344 | . 2344 . 2344 
New Zealand. Pound _____. *3. 5482 | 3. 0638 | 3. 2245 3. 2251 3. 2245 
Portugal____- oo a . 0404 . 0371 | . 0400 | . 0400 ¢(**) 
Straits Settlements_____- Dollar * 5174 | 4698 | 4711 | 4714 4716 
Sweden __- 7 REEL Krona... __- - 2399 | . 2380 . 2384 . 2384 *) 
Switzerland. ___ a; ae . 2253 | . 2268 | . 2320 2321 | = (**) 
Union of South Africa______| er wae *4. 4017 3. 9800 | 3. 9800 3. 9800 | 3. 9800 
Tri r: Pound (free) 4. 4354 | 3. 8300 | 4. 0310 4. 0316 4. 0309 
United Kingdom... ..--.- {Pound (official). ____ ‘ bitte: 4. 0350 4. 0350 4.0350 | 4. 0350 
OrrFictaL Rates iN ForeiGN CouNtTRIES 
[New York rates not currently available] 
Equiva- | Annual average 
lentin | rate ! 
United 
Country Official rate States 
dollars 
of unit 1938 1939 
quoted 
ES ee ee eee EE | aa 
CR LT ET 44.25 Congolese francs=$1.00___.._..........-- [ , SAREE Deel 
hr cic tctinpnihennaiesicinsicns 1 belga= OR aE, 4.1600 | $0.1689 | $0. 1685 
IO IE Ee Ce oe ce Sides aneies $0119 *.0124 | §*.0121 
China—Manchuria____._.___.......-._- of.) lo, a . 2343 | 7.2845 7, 2596 
‘neeonin (Bobeini, Moravia) - -_| i SS Ca 4.0400 | *.0347 | 8 *.0343 
Ee OS LS eee 4, 2000 . 2183 . 2035 
he OE a as a ete eee 4.1542  % 5.0130 . 5463 
ene 4.17 krooni=$1.00__.._____- : . 2398 | 1°. 2711 1 i, 2538 
Finland 19.35 markkaa = $1.00 0203 O216 * o199 
France (occupied area). ______-______-- | 1 franc= RM 0.05____- 4.0200 . 0285 . 0251 
France (unoccupied area) _____- .| 43.90 francs=$1.00___- . 0228 . 0288 0251 
French Indochina 1 piaster = $0.2269_ . 2269 | 11, 2880 19,2510 
Greece __- 152.50 drachmas =$1.00 0066 . 0090 0082 
Hungary. 5.08 pengo=$1.00- . 1968 1973 . 1924 
Iceland _- 6.5165 kroner=$1.00 1535 : 
as 17.1133 rials =$1.00 0585 
Ee . ldinar=£1 sterling 4.0250 *4.8804 4.4354 
Italy | 19.00 lira=$1.00 O526 0526 0520 
Latvia_ = _.| 5.30 lats=$1 ‘eo. . 1887 1°. 1938 ©. 1852 
Lithuania. _- ie ., 6.00 lits=$1.00 1667 19.1691 ©. 1671 
Luxembourg. _..__.....- : | 1frane=RM 0.10 —_- 4.0400 __. : 
Netherlands __ CNSR eee 4. 5320 . 5501 . 5334 
Netherlands Indies... | 1.8925 guilders=$1.00- 5 .5284 | 13, 5501 18. 5334 
a a calcaneus $1.10 3 pn ce . 9091 . 9942 . 9602 
ee is A Ee 1 krone=RM 0.60 | 4.2400 . 2457 . B27 
. £Pl=£1 sterling. Eee eee 4.0250 | 94.8894 4.4354 
eed | (General Governorship’ , Wake : eli ten ence auemcasimekinn 4, 2000 . 1886 *. 1884 
A ee | SS ee ee, .0054 | *.0073 3°. 0071 
— icedacang -| 10.95 peseta= $1.00. 0913 | *. 0580 * 0909 
EE eae me | | 2.195 SARs .4556 3, 5760 12, 5020 
Thala 0 ESSE eS | 11 ba eet EE RnR . 3659 .4445 - 4032 
LES EEE Eee in i lini citchtn 7500 . 8011 . 8024 
UE . SR eS err Ce . 1887 PRES, TN a . 
EE eee ih iii abticantinancnkuane 0183 | *.0231 | *°.0227 
*N percent, making the effective rate 105 leva per dollar, 


ominal. 
**Rate temporarily omitted. 

1 Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and 
are based on daily quotations of noon buying rates for 
cable transfers in New York City as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board. 

m Average for January-August and November-Decem- 

“2 

4 Peseta of New Government Average for last 9 
months only. 

4 Based on German official rate: $1.00=RM 2.50. 

4‘ For payment of imports from the United States (com- 
pensation trade) there is an exchange premium of 25 
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equivalent to $0.0095 per lev. 
* Average for first 8 months only. 
7 Based on average for the yen. 
* Average first 3 months only. 
* Based on average for pound sterling. 
1® Computed from average official rates for the United 
States dollar in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
1) Average for first 11 months only. 
11 Based on average for French franc. 
8 Average for Netherlands’guilder. 
4 For foreign trade valuation purposes only. 
16 Commercial rate. 





New Industrial 
Reference Service 
Releases 


These releases are available from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at the uniform price of 10 cents 
each. 


Phosphate Rock Production and Trade in 
Egypt. (Pt. 1-56.) 
Character of deposits; production, 
1934-40; exports in 1938 and 1939. 


Chemical Developments in Canada Dur- 
ing 1940. (Pt. 1-57.) 
Statistics of production and for- 
eign trade, 1939 and 1940; expansion 
in specific lines in 1940. 
Chemical Developments in Palestine Dur- 
ing 1940. (Pt. 1-58.) 
New industries; production in var- 
ious fields; statistics of imports and 
exports. 


The Mechanical Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Industry of the United 
States. (Pt. 2-26.) 

Production and distribution data 
gathered by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus; details trends in channels of 
primary distribution. 


Coconut Products Situation in Ceylon in 
1940. (Pt. 3-60.) 
Average nut production; exports 
of copra, oil, cake, and desiccated 
coconut; market outlook. 


Alcoholic and Nonalcoholic Beverage 
Markets in Honduras. (Pt. 3-61.) 
Increasing demand for United 
States products; Honduran produc- 
tion, consumption, and imports of 
wines, spirits, beer, and juices. 


The Alcoholic Beverage Industry in May 
1941. (Pt. 3-62.) 
Details production, stocks, and 
trends in the alcoholic beverage in- 
dustry of the United States during 
May 1941. A regular monthly indus- 
try survey. 


Market for Industrial Machinery in Hona 
Kong. (Pt. 6-35.) 
Details character of the trade; its 
dependence upon conditions in near- 
by countries; trend toward depend- 
ence upon the United States. 


Monthly Hardware Survey—April 1941. 
(Pt. 7-38.) 
Manufacturing activity; wholesale 
and retail sales; exports; 5 tables; 5 
charts. A regular monthly industry 
survey. 


Bristle Trade of China in Early 1941. 
(Pt. 14-52.) 
Outlines developments in China’s 
bristle trade; price trends, stocks, 
exports, outlook, and efforts of the 
Japanese to control the flow of 
bristles to foreign countries. 


July 12, 1941 
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@ The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest prema in 
the “Department of State Bulletin,’ 
June 28, 1941. 


Copies of this publication, which is 
issued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for the price of 10 cents each; subscrip- 
tion price, $2.75 a year. The June 28 
issue contains these articles: 

GERMAN ATTACK ON THE SOVIET 
UNION: Statement by Acting Secretary 
of State Welles. Page 755. American 
Citizens in the Soviet Union. Page 756. 

THE ECONOMIC INTERESTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES, AN INTER- 
AMERICAN RELATION: Address by 
Assistant Secretary Berle. Pages 756- 
761. 

COOPERATION FOR NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE: Address by Assistant Secretary 
Long. Pages 761-765. 


NEW VISA REGULATIONS. Pages 
764-765. 
DISSEMINATION OF FOREIGN 


PROPAGANDA. Page _ 766. 
CONTROL OF EXPORTS IN NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE. Pages 1766—767. 


Other Publications 


THE CHINA OF CHIANG K’AI-SHEK. 
Paul M. A. Linebarger. 1941. 449 pp. 
Price $2.50. This book is not a biography 
of Chiang K’ai-shek, but is a delineation 
of the structure of the National Govern- 
ment, the functions of the Kuomintang, 
and the other political parties, the pro- 
vincial armies and the movements which 
today determine the destiny of China. 
The author depicted the magnitude of 
the problems of government in a revo- 
lutionary and warring China, which has 
called for brilliant leadership and vision. 
In analyzing the political problems 
facing China today, the author describes 
the activities of the guerrila govern- 
ments—in the Frontier Area, the Border 
Region, and the New Fourth Zone—and 
the functions of the provincial, urban, 
and special-area governments, and the 
National Government of Wang Ch’ing- 
wei. Particularly valuable for those in- 
terested in the detail of governmental 
and party structure are the charts 
presenting Government Organization, 
Kuomintang Organization, the Classifi- 
cations of Hsien (district) Organization, 
and Provincial and Urban Government 
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Nore.—-Averages are actual selling me for s - drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 


following exceptions: Uruguay and Cuba— 


nited States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, 
















































the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to 1 dollar 
Annual average Latest available 
rate Average rate quotation 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 
. Apr. May 
1939 | 1940 | 7Ei | jog? | Rate | Date 
Argentina. --.-- Paper peso--..-- ee 3.70 3. 73 3.73 3.73 3.73 | June 11 
NE Bis nicstinwenesns 14.32 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 4. 23 Do. 
- 
een MG Sites. os ae (18) { oo rune 10 
Bolivia. --..----| Boliviano------- Free market...-.....---- 4. 33 4. 37 4. 28 4. 22 4.23 | June 11 
2 32. 34 39. 09 40.00 40. 00 40.00 | June 19 
Compensation ..........|........ 4 53. 83 55. 00 55. 00 55. 00 Do. 
SE ER eee 245, 46 56. 71 58.13 56. 50 53.00 | June 1 
Breet. ...<...< pS ee SE inicintetradmannpiid 16. 829 | 516. 500 | 5 16.500 | 516,500 | 516.500 | June 14 
ee 319. 706 19. 789 19. 770 19. 764 19. 710 Do 
cial free market-_---- 321.545 | 20.700 | 20.700 | 20.676 | 20.700 Do. 
icc asheantudstenasnced 20.826 | 21.421 20.438 | 20.350 | 20.175 Do. 
ORR ek wcees Osc s cennccis 0 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 19.37 | June 7 
Export draft ............ 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 25. 00 Do. 
Curb market...........- 32. 47 33. 04 31. 42 33. 46 30. 10 Do. 
ee ae 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Gold exchange_ Bbhstenesa 29. 86 31.05 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
ee fees ee § 31.13 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Aebeares Gollet. . .....) 2. - a2} dccncane 31.15 31.15 31.15 Do. 
Colombia . ee ee EE Se: 1.7 1.75 1.75 | June 13 
Bank of Republic__----- 1.755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 1. 755 Do 
Stabilization Fund_-_---_|-.--..-.- (7) (7) (7) (2) CR EM 
gee 1.78 1.93 1.89 1.89 1.87 | June 13 
Costa Rica. ....] Colon. -----..... Unesotielied a assoc 5. 67 5.70 5.89 5. 93 6.05 | June 14 
—— a ae 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 Do. 
ee eee ee ee - 93 - 90 - 96 . 98 .99 | June 21 
Ecuador..-- RR es Central Bank (Free) - MSS TOT Bi ae ind ehh. 
Central Bank (Official) |... _.-- 916.42 15. 00 15.00 15.00 | June 21 
Commercial bank rate__| 14.99 [1915.73 |.........]--.--.--- PRN oh PAT 
Honduras. - Lempira. -_......} Official ---| 2.04 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 | June 21 
Miexieo.........- Peso. innienal 5.18 5.40 a, ee 4.86 | May 30 
Nicaragua. --- -- Cordoba... ..---- Official 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5. 00 5.00 | June 14 
Curb- 5.35 6. 36 6. 03 6. 08 6. 08 Do 
Paraguay...-.-.-- Paper peso Cbs ontinnienda aaa=bimacheecet 1470.00 | 336.85 | 331.83 | 332.00 | June 7 
Peru. is hs oS Free-.-. 5. 33 6.17 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 Do. 
Salvador 2 ee. Sa do... 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 2.5 Do. 
Uruguay. ---- Sere SHEN er . 3626 . 3755 . 4010 .4113| 12.4175) June 14 
Controlled free - 4995 . 5267 . 5266 . 5266 . 5266} Do. 
Venezuela_---.- Seer Controlled - - 3.19 3.19 Pe ern ee 133.19 | May 9 
| Uncontrolled _ Se es, SS, Rae Se See 
1 Aug. 22-Dec. 30. 10 Jan.—May. 


2 July-Dec. 

3 Apr. 10-Dec. 30. 

4 Mar. 16-Dec. 31. 

5 For commitments of the Government only. 


6 July 13-Dec. 31. 
? For Class 2 merchandise-------.--- 1.795 (May-Dec.) 
1.87 (July-Dec.) 


For Class 3 merchandise----__--_- 
For Class 4 merchandise --. . 1.95 (July-Dee.) 
These rates prevail at present. 

* Jan.~May. 

* June-Dec. 


An appendix contains texts of Govern- 
ment documents, including the draft of 
the proposed Constitution, documents on 
party politics, and on policy. 

Available from World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 
YOU CAN’T DO BUSINESS WITH 

HITLER. Douglas Miller. 1941. 229 

pp. Price $1.50. A factual statement of 

what will happen to American business 
if Hitler wins, based on the observations 
of our commercial attaché in Berlin for 

15 years. He tells what happened to 

American investments in Germany, to 

American firms with German factories, 

to individual Americans trying to do 

business with Germany under the Nazis. 

The author’s statements are illustrated 

by examples of what actually has 

happened. 


Available from Little, Brown, and Co., 34 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


11 Jan. 1-June 25. 

12In addition there is ‘“compensated exchange,” the 
rate for which is 20 percent above the free rate. 

13 There is a rate for Venezuelan students and other 
Venezuelans residing abroad and for foreigners residing 
in Venezuela who have to go abroad, which is 25.40 
percent above the controlled rate. There is also a curb 
rate, which is somewhat above 4 bolivares to the dollar. 

14 Paraguayan pesos to 1 Argentine peso. 
18 Single rate established on May 16. 





Export Statistics. ..... 


are AVAILABLE EACH MONTH, about six 
weeks after the close of the month 
covered, in the 


MONTHLY SUMMARY 
OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


eA sample copy will be sent you if you address 
a request to the Division of Commercial and 
Economic Information, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, D. C., or better 
still, why not send $1.25 to the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, D. C., and have your 
subscription entered for one year. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Adviser on Trade Controls up to Tuesday 
morning, July 8. 


No. 8e—General Licenses Issued for In- 
transit Shipments Between the Nether- 
lands Indies and the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State that 
general license GIT-N/B has been issued 
for shipments passing through the United 
States from the Netherlands Indies to 
any of the American Republics, or any of 
the British, Netherland, or Danish areas 
in the Western Hemisphere. 

General License GIT-B/N was also is- 
sued for shipments passing through the 
United States from any of the above 
areas in the Western Hemisphere to the 
Netherlands Indies. 

[For earlier announcements regarding gen- 
eral licenses for intransit shipments, see No. 
85 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 17, 
and supplementary announcements in For- 


EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 24, May 31, 
June 7, and June 14.] 


No. 122c—Modification of Restrictions on 
Export of Petroleum from Atlantic 
Ports—Eztension of General Licenses 
for Certain Petroleum Products to 
Canada and Great Britain 


The instructions to Collectors of Cus- 
toms from the Department of State of 
June 20, advising that, as of that mid- 
night, outstanding licenses authorizing 
the exportation of petroleum products 
from Atlantic ports would not be valid 
except for certain indicated destinations 
(see Announcement No. 122 in ForEIcN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 28, 1941), 
have been modified by subsequent in- 
structions, as follows: 

Tetraethyl lead, ethyl fluid, petrolatum, 
and petroleum jelly should not be considered 
petroleum products, and licenses for the ex- 
portation of these articles and materials may 
accordingly be honored, in respect to the 
shipments described therein, even though 
exportation is made from a port located on 
the Atlantic coast. 

However, white mineral oil is held to fall 
within the classification of “other petroleum 
products” and is therefore subject to the 
restrictions. 


Extension of General Licenses for Certain 
Petroleum Products to Canada, Great 
Britain, and Philippine Islands 


General licenses GEE 1 and 2, author- 
izing the exportation of certain petro- 
leum products to Canada and to Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, respec- 
tively, have been extended to include all 
naphtha, mineral spirits, solvents, and 
other finished light products. 

General licenses GED 1, 2, and 63, 
authorizing the exportation of lubricat- 
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ing oils, have been extended to include all 
lubricating greases. 


No. 122d—Licensability of Petroleum 
Coke 


Collectors of Customs have been ad- 
vised by the Department of State that 
the general and unlimited licenses issued 
for the exportation of petroleum prod- 
ucts to various areas, under the basic 
order of June 20, do not cover petroleum 
coke. Individual license applications will 
therefore be necessary for this product. 

[For background, see Announcements No. 
122 and 122a in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


of June 28, No. 122b in ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 7, and 122c, above.] 


No. 123a—Ezxtension of General Licenses 
for Export of Electrical Apparatus to 
Canada, Great Britain, and Philippine 
Islands 


The general licenses issued for the ex- 
portation to Canada, Great Britain (in- 
cluding Northern Ireland) and Philippine 
Islands of certain electrical machinery 
and apparatus (see Announcement No. 
118 in ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
28) have been extended to permit similar 
exportation without individual licenses of 
all electrical machinery and apparatus 
listed in Export Control Schedules Nos. 9 
and 10. 

[The full list of electrical equipment con- 
tained in the above schedules is obtainable 


from any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce. ] 


No. 124a—General Licenses Issued for 
Export of Products Under Export Con- 
trol Schedule No. 11 to Canada, Great 
Britain, and Philippine Islands 


General licenses have been issued by 
the Department of State for the prod- 
ucts brought under control by Export 
Control Schedule No. 11 (announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 28), 
effective June 30, as follows: 





| 
| Philip- 
Great | pine 


aa 
Item Canada | Britain 
Islands 





Station, warehouse, and 
factory industrial 
trucks of any capacity, 
powered by electric stor- 
age batteries or gasoline 
motors; motortrucks 
and buses powered by 
Diesel or semi-Diesel 
engines; and motor- 
truck and bus Diesel 
and semi-Diesel en- 
“ti Set oe GDP1] GDP2|GDP 63 

Cobalt salts and com- 
pounds (extension of 
general license for co- 
Ee ee GBT 1| GBT 2] GBT 63 

















While this makes it unnecessary for 
exporters to apply for individual licenses 
for shipment of these products to the 
designated areas, the general license 
symbols and numbers must appear on 
the Shipper’s Export Declaration. 


No. 127—License Requirements on Small 
Shipments of Bromine, Digitalis Seed, 
and Mercury 


The list of products requiring export 
licenses even when exported in indivi- 
dual shipments valued at less than $25, 
which was last revised in connection 
with Export Control Schedule No. 10 (as 
announced in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 28), has been modified 
as follows with regard to the commodi- 
ties indicated, through a circular letter 
to the Collectors of Customs from the 
Department of State: 

Bromine—not including conversions and 
derivatives. 

Digitalis seeds—including forms, conver- 
sions, and derivatives. 


Metallic mercury—any form, but not the 
derivatives and conversions. 


No. 128—Additional Products to Require 
License under Export Control Sched- 
ule No. 12 


A proclamation, signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 5, authorized the extension 
of Export Control to commodities under 
the headings CHEMICALS and VEGE- 
TABLE PRODUCTS. 

To give effect to the above proclama- 
tion, the Administrator of Export Control 
has issued Schedule No. 12, specifying the 
articles and materials in the authorized 
fields which may not be exported without 
license, beginning July 23. This sched- 
ule also announces the bringing under 
control, on the same date, of certain ad- 
ditional forms and derivatives of prod- 
ucts already subject to license under the 
earlier schedules on Hides and Skins, 
Rubber, Vegetable Fibers and Manufac- 
tures, and Electrical Machinery and 
Apparatus. 

The pamphlet also carries a revised 
elaborated list of the products requiring 
basic affidavits, with instructions regard- 
ing estimates of past trade when exact 
figures can not be readily developed. 

The specific products added to the 
controlled list by Schedule No. 12 are: 
(1) New Products: 

Coconut shells, and coconut-shell char 
in any form 
Cube root, and powder and extract 
thereof 
Derris root, and powder and extract 
thereof 
Red squill 
Pyrethrum 
Rotenone 
Phenol-formaldehyde resins 
Urea-formaldehyde resins 
Acetic acid and acetic anhydride 
Methanol — 
Acetone 
(2) Additional forms and derivatives of cate- 
gories already under control: 
HIDES AND SKINS: 
Carabao hides 
VEGETABLE FIBERS AND MANUFAC- 
TURES: 
Canton 
Maguey 
Pacol 
and yarn, twine, cord, and cord- 
age thereof 
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ELECTRICAL MACHINERY AND AP- 
PARATUS: 
Generators, 3, Kw. and over 
Transforming or converting appara- 
tus, 344 Kw. and over 
Motors, 1 hp. and over 
not including motors, generators, 
or converters installed in machines 
or apparatus 
RUBBER: 
Rubber belts and belting 


[Detailed information is available from 
any Field Office of the Department of 
Commerce, which will shortly have copies 
of the leaflet for distribution.] 





Panama Seeks to Develop 
Tourist Trade 


The Government of Panama is taking 
steps to attract more tourists to the Re- 
public and has employed an expert to 
make a survey of feasible methods to at- 
tain this end. Consideration is being 
given to the development of the town of 
Boquete, the “coffee capital” of the 
country, as a resort center, the plan call- 
ing for the construction of a modern 
tourist hotel. Engineers are now making 
surveys for waterworks, sewerage, and 
other facilities for this enterprise. Gov- 
ernment authorities are also said to be 
considering the possibilities of the San 
Blas Islands as a tourist center, having 
in mind the outstanding natural beauty 
and primitive conditions prevailing in 
this area. 





MODERN 
export PAC 





TRADE PROMOTION SERS MO 


Price * 1.per copy MODERN EXPORT PACKING 


US ORPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
ore od lenge wd Demertn Commons 





Copies are obtainable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 


July 12, 1941 








‘Interested American firms and indi- 
viduals may obtain the names, addresses, 
and full details regarding the purchase of 
American goods by foreign firms upon 
application to the Bureau of Foreign and 


Domestic Commerce. The Bureau does 
not furnish credit ratings or assume re- 
sponsibility as to the standing of foreign 
inquirers; the usual precaution should be 
taken in all cases. Information as to the 


equipment of these firms for handling 
American goods, including bank refer- 
ences, capital, etc., will be included with 
the trade opportunity and may be ob- 
tained from the Commercial Intelligence 
Unit of the Bureau direct or through dis- 
trict offices for $1.00 each. Orders re- 
ceived by air mail will be answered by air 
mail if requested and an air-mail stamp 
enclosed. 








TEXTI 








1 Sttn0 F Refer- 
Commodities City and country ence No. 
MACHINERY: 
Spiraling machines (hand power), for making wire mattresses out | Caracas, Venezuela_-_..._..-.-.---- 698 
of 18 gage tinned spring wire. Order of 5. (Sample of spiraled 
wire available.) 
PAPER PRODUCTS: ’ 
Cigarette paper, in rolls for factory use......----------------------- Johannesburg, South Africa-_----. 697 
LES: 
Cloth upholstery and drapery fabrics.-.........-.--..-----.-.--.-.].-... Es cascndinantssudaeasanienh 699 








Agency Opportunities 


Lists of such inquiries from foreign 
sources will be furnished at cost of typing 
upon application to the Bureau. Agency 
opportunities comprise inquiries from 
resident salesmen, manufacturers’ agents, 
or indent agents, etc., who desire to rep- 
resent American suppliers and who sell 


by means of samples or catalogs and are 
paid a commission or salary but who do 
not purchase merchandise for resale. Re- 
quests for estimates of the cost of lists of 
agency opportunities should state specifi- 
cally and in detail both the countries and 
commodities of interest. 





Manchurian Farmers Hoarding 
Perilla Seed 


Owing to the reluctance of Manchurian 
farmers to sell perilla seed at the official 
prices being offered by the Government 
Purchasing Monopoly, purchases from 
the 1940 crop up to April had amounted to 
only 20,000 metric tons. The Monopoly 
had expected to purchase about 37,500 
tons from the 1940 crop, it is stated. 


Argentine Vermouth Popular in 
United States 


Of actual arrivals of foreign vermouth 
in the United States in January-March 
1941, totaling 200,000 gallons (480,000 
less than in 1940), Argentina supplied 
160,000 gallons. With French and Ital- 
ian vermouth no longer reaching the 
United States, Argentina has become the 
main foreign supplier, sharing the mar- 
ket with United States producers, whose 
vermouth sales are expanding sharply. 

Since shipments from Argentina first 
started in August 1940, the United States 
has received from that new source more 
than 250,000 gallons of vermouth, val- 
ued at nearly $500,000. 


Film Censorship Tightened in 
Switzerland 


As a result of the war, motion-picture 
censorship has been tightened in Switz- 
erland; the authorities are reluctant to 
permit the showing of films depicting any 
of the belligerents in an unfavorable 
light. 

Military censorship continues to be 
based primarily on political and military 
considerations, while Cantons usually 
censor films on moral or religious 
grounds. Films containing concealed 
propaganda on behalf of foreign coun- 
tries are usually banned. 


New Zealanders Like American 
Eyeglasses 


United States firms have managed to 
obtain the predominant share of the 
market for optical lenses in New Zealand, 
but imports from Canada are said to be 
increasing because of more favorable ex- 
change rates and tariff preferences. Al- 
though mounted polished lenses are gen- 
erally preferred to other types, a small 
number of rough blanks are imported for 
special uses, and unmounted) polished 
lenses are said to be increasing in popu- 
larity. 
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Argentina.—The following applications 
for trade-mark registration were pub- 
lished in the Boletin Oficial of June 17, 
1941, Buenos Aires. Opposition must be 
filed before July 21, 1941. 





Trade-mark Class number and 





commodity 
cca aa | No. 2—Entire class. 
ESTES No. 16—Entire class. 
Chadwick’s_.............| " 
Bronquinal_______-___-- + No. 2—Entire class. 





Panama.—The following applications 
for the registration of trade-marks were 


published in the Gaceta Oficial of Pan- 
ama of June 17, 1941. Opposition must 
be filed within 90 days from date of 
publication: 





Trade-mark Commodity 


|) Pharmaceutical preparation for 


“Jarabe Pectoral Oro- the treatment of coughs, 
cobis’’. colds, catarrh, hoarseness, 
ete. 

““Pavo Real’’_- (Lotion, perfumery, and toilet 

““Peacock’”’_. J articles. 
“‘La Quinta Avenida’’.| A store at 96 Central Ave., 
| Panama. 
“Locion Extra Con- | 
centrada Senorita”’.__| Toilet articles. 








Japan Suffering From Shortage 
of Medicines 


Japan is suffering from an increas- 
ing shortage of certain types of medicine, 
primarily because of insufficient raw ma- 
terials for their manufacture. To remedy 
this situation, a pharmaceutical produc- 
tion-expansion plan was worked out in 
1940. Official maximum prices had been 
fixed for approximately 300 medicines by 
the end of that year. A distribution 
system was established May 1, 1940, for 
9 important pharmaceutical products, 
and by December it had been applied to 
72 items. The number of inferior 
medicinal preparations appearing on the 
market has increased as a result of price 
restrictions, shortages of domestic prod- 
ucts, and lack of imported articles. 


England Likes American 
Breakfast Cereals 


Manufacturers of ready-to-eat corn ce- 
real foods, such as corn flakes, reported a 
greatly increased demand for their prod- 
ucts for export to the United Kingdom 
during 1940. Branch plants of United 
States firms located in England have in 
recent year supplied most of such foods 
consumed on the British market. Dur- 
ing the past year, however, demand has 
been met mainly by imports from parent 
firms in the United States. Exports of 
ready-to-eat corn cereals from the United 
States were nearly twice as large in 1940 
as they were in 1939, and about two- 
thirds of the total amount exported went 
to the United Kingdom. 


“We, the people... 


ARM FOR DEFENSE 
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Guatemala Produces Few 
Chemicals 


Production of chemicals and related 
products in Guatemala is still limited, 
The small local manufacture of pharma. 
ceutical preparations consists chiefly of q 
few standard remedies. Laboratories of 
the Department of Health prepare q 
number of remedies for distribution 
through free clinics in the country. 

Interest continues to be shown in 
medicinal plants, and experiments con- 
ducted during the year indicate that a 
number of botanicals which formerly 
came from Europe and other parts of 
the world can be produced locally. 


Brazilian Ranches Buying 
Electric Light Plants 


Farm lighting plants of United States 
manufacture have been on the Brazilian 
market for some years, and sales are pro- 
gressing favorably. Both Diesel-type 
and wind electric plants are in use. 
Sales are increasing, but these plants are 
too expensive except for a small percent- 
age of the farm owners. No important 
competition comes from Europe@an 
sources. 


Many Indian Adults Seeing 
Motion Pictures For First Time 


A scheme of visual education, unique 
in India in its scope, was inaugurated 
recently by the government of Bombay. 
Under it motion pictures will be shown 
regularly in even the smallest villages 
in the Province, 100 16-millimeter pro- 
jectors having recently been purchased 
for the purpose. These projectors, which 
work from batteries, thus dispensing with 
the need for electricity, will be taken 
from village to village on a circuit sys- 
tem, similar to that used for the circula- 
tion of commercial films. 


Island of St. Vincent Supplies 
Arrowroot 


The arrowroot supply of the United 
States comes almost exclusively from the 
Island of St. Vincent in the British West 
Indies, and this trade was not disturbed 
by the shortage of shipping which dis- 
located the trade in other tropical 
starches in 1940. Imports of arrowroot 
during 1940 were only slightly less than 
in 1939. 


Panama Plans Modern 
Tourist Hotel 


A company has been organized by pri- 
vate interests in Panama for the purpose 
of erecting a modern tourist hotel, ac- 
cording to recent advices from Panama 
City. 
which contemplated an enterprise of this 
kind did not materialize. 
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It is recalled that previous plans | 
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DO YOU SELL TO UNCLE SAM? 


Businessmen have a new Service Office in Washington 


It is in Room 1060 ¢ Department of Commerce Building 


Approximately 2,500 government purchasing agencies 
purchase some 300,000 different articles, buying some 
quantities of almost everything produced in this country. 

The magnitude of the government purchasing set-up, 
especially in this grave emergency when first emphasis is 
necessarily placed upon defense equipment for the expand- 
ing Army and Navy and for Great Britain, tends to confuse 
many manufacturers who desire to cooperate 100 percent. 

Actually, government purchases are made on a very 
simple formula. The specifications are not complicated. 
In fact, the biggest buyer in the world—the Federal 
Government—has the simplest system of purchasing 
supplies, equipment, and services. The system functions 
something like a large mail-order house, except that where 
the latter sells to thousands, the government buys from 
thousands. 

How can a businessman sell to the government? 

The initial venture of selling to the government presents 
some,new problems. None of these problems, however, 
are necessarily complicated. In order to help manufac- 
turers solve them, Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce, 
early in his administration set up a Service and Information 
Office, staffed with men who have had years of service in 
government and have recently completed months of 
intensive study of the purchase systems of each govern- 
mental office. Consequently, the Service and Informa- 
tion Office is equipped to inform manufacturers whom 
they should contact and exactly how to do so. A manu- 
facturer who desires to cooperate with the government in 
the present emergency, and lacks specific information as 
to how to proceed, is invited to apply to this unit, room 
1060, Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 
The effectiveness of the assistance rendered by the Office 
is demonstrated by the large number of telegrams and 
letters of appreciation which it has received. 

Many manufacturers apparently have felt that if they 
desire to transact business with the government they must 
either come to Washington in person or employ somebody 
familiar with government purchasing methods. 


The Service and Information Office strongly urges 
manufacturers not to come to Washington, at least until 
they have carried on preliminary negotiations by mail 
with the purchasing agency that handles their particular 
products. 

They are advised not to employ outsiders on a commis- 
sion or other basis. In fact, the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and the Office of Production Management have 
repeatedly warned against such employment. The lack of 
necessity for such employment cannot be overemphasized. 

Furthermore, the Army, for example, has decentralized 
its purchasing system. Different depots specialize in pur- 
chasing specific supplies. Clothing is purchased in Phila- 
delphia; shoes in Boston; various kinds of equipment in 
Jeffersonville, Ind.; aircraft supplies in Dayton, Ohio. A 
very small percentage of Army supplies is purchased in 
Washington. 

The Navy, too, has part of its purchasing system de- 
centralized and prefers to have preliminary negotiations 
conducted by mail. The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts 
purchases a major proportion of Navy supplies, aside from 
contracting for ships. 

A third large purchasing agency of the government is 
the Procurement Office of the Treasury Department, a 
centralized purchasing agency for all departments except 
the Army and Navy. The Procurement Office also has 
branches in different parts of the country and prefers that 
preliminary negotiations be conducted by mail. 

When it is necessary to come to Washington, the Service 
and Information Office will gladly arrange for the business- 
man to see the particular official with whom contact 
should be made. In this way the businessman will be 
able to get in and out of Washington with a minimum of 
time, effort, and expense, and return home with a clear 
understanding of the government’s needs and the necessary 
procedure in helping to supply them. Generally, by 
following this suggested approach, the business of the 
prospective contractor can be transacted in Washington 
within one or two days. 


SERVICE AND INFORMATION OFFICE 


TELEPHONE DISTRICT 2200 - EXTENSION 576 - ROOM 1060 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


























Industrial Reference Service 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 





This service was inaugurated to provide comprehensive current data that can be maintained for easy reference. 
It consists of a series of reports, issued in 14 sections by commodity groups. These reports cover important com- 
modity and industrial developments in the United States and foreign countries. Their subject range includes data 
on production, distribution, prices, standards and specifications, export and import trade, foreign tariffs and 
regulations as applied to specific commodities, the results of domestic market research, and foreign market surveys. 


The 14 parts into which the Industrial Reference Service is divided are: 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS, Part 1: Industrial 
chemicals and allied products; organic chemical products; drug 
and toiletry products; plastics; paints and allied products. 
ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS, Part 2: Electrical and communica- 
tion products. 

FOODSTUFFS, Part 3: Canned and dried foods; grain products, 
including horticultural; meats; livestock; fats; oils; sugar products: 
tropical products; perishable products. 

FOREST PRODUCTS, Part 4: Lumber and allied products; pulp 
and paper products; cork. 

LEATHER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 5: Leather raw materials; 
leather and leather manufactures. 

MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT, Part 6: Agricultural; con- 
struction and conveying; metal working; other industrial; power 
generating, except electrical; bookbinding; printing; textile; shoe; 
sewing; coin operated; office supplies and equipment. 

METALS AND MINERALS, Part 7: Iron and steel; foreign con- 


struction; fuels; hardware; nonferrous metals; nonmetallic minerals. 


MOTION PICTURES AND EQUIPMENT, Part 8: Films; 
cameras; projectors; sound equipment; educational and industrial 
motion pictures; film markets. 


MOTIVE PRODUCTS AND EQUIPMENT, Part 9: Aeronautical 
products; railway equipment; motor vehicles, including cycles an; 
marine; highway products. 


RUBBER AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 10: Crude and synthetic 


rubber; rubber manufactures. 


STONE, CLAY, AND GLASS PRODUCTS, Part 11: Stone; glass 
pottery and other clay products. 


TEXTILES AND RELATED PRODUCTS, Part 12: Cotton manu- 
factures; knit goods; raw cotton; waste and linters; silk, rayon, and 
synthetic fiber products; wearing apparel; furs; textile specialties; 
wool; floor coverings; linens; laces. 


TOBACCO AND ITS PRODUCTS, Part 13: Leaf tobacco; 
tobacco manufactures; cigars and cigarettes; snuff; nicotine; ex- 
tracts; flavors. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS, Part 14: Amusement, athletic, and sporting 
goods; firearms; musical instruments; brooms; brushes; toilet wares; 
fire extinguishers and safety devices; graphic arts; jewelry; mortuary; 
notions and novelties; scientific and professional goods; optical 
goods; photographic materials; toys. 


The Industrial Reference Service is distributed primarily through annual subscription. The entire service, 14 parts, is available at $15 





per year. Single parts are available at $1 per year except Machinery and Foodstuffs which are $2 per year, and Chemicals which is $4 
per year. Subscriptions may be entered for the entire service, for a single part, or for any combination of parts. Single copies of individual 
reports are available at 10 cents each. Each report is issued in standard format, paper size is 84x11 inches, punched for a standard three 
ring binder. Binders are not available through the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce but may be obtained from most office supply 
firms. The first mailing of material was October 29,1940. Thereafter, material comprising each of the 14 parts was mailed, when available, 
on Tuesdays. Those who subscribe to the whole service, 14 parts, do, therefore, receive some material each week. On the other hand, 
those who subscribe to a single part, or to two or three parts, do not necessarily receive material every week. However, all material received 
by the Bureau for inclusion in any part of the service is edited and released as rapidly as possible. 





@ SUBSCRIPTION REMITTANCES, by check or money order payable to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
should be forwarded to the Bureau in Washington. The service is NOT available through the Superintendent of Documents. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PRIMTING OFFICE: 1941 








